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In all the current 
agitation over reduc- 
ing utility rates con- 
siderable emphasis is 
being placed by the 


agitators on the “value of service” factor. 
“Take out the telephone; it isn’t worth 
what you are charging for it,” is a state- 
ment often heard by telephone managers 
since hard times compelled people to re- 
duce expenses. 

More often than not, this was just an 
excuse or alibi to avoid confession of an 
ability to pay on the part of the sub- 
scriber. Down deep in his heart he knows 
the service is worth the price—otherwise 
i would not have taken it in the first 
jlaee—but, rather than admit inability to 
fay, he says the service is no longer worth 
that much to him. 

Of course, in case of a business telephone 
a store going out of business, this may 
€true, but in 99 out of 100 cases where 
residence service is concerned, the explana- 
lon is a mere subterfuge. 

* * x x 

lt is surprising what a high value people 
lace on telephone service when they are 
‘eprived of it for one reason or another. 
\ompared to this value, the rates charged 
) the operating company are ridiculously 
cheap, 
Based on the damages claimed by tele- 
hone subscribers for loss of service, oper- 
—_ rates should be multiplied many- 
dd, instead of being reduced as is being 
"ged in many parts of the country. The 
“gulatory commissions that are being 


asked to cu rates should look at the other 


side of the picture when passing on the 
fairness of the service rates. 

If value of service, rather than the cost 
to the company, is to be a determining fac- 
tor in adjusting rates, the record is full 
of evidence favorable to the company. 

* * * * 

Henry C. Spurr, a writer in the Septem- 
ber 14 Public Utilities Fortnightly, dis- 
cusses this phase of the rate agitation with 
As he 


points out, value of the service means its 


especial reference to the telephone. 


value to the customer as distinguished from 
the cost of the service. 

In normal times rates would not be based 
on the value of the service but on its cost, 
Dur- 


ing periods of depression, however, it is 


no matter how valuable it might be. 


suggested that rates less than the reasonable 
cost may be allowed on the supposition that 
the value of the service then is less than 
its cost. 

“Tf, for example,” says the writer, “it costs 
a telephone company $2.00 a month to serve a 
certain class of customers, and it can be 
shown, because of depressed economic con- 
ditions, that thé value of the service to 
those customers is only $1.50 a month, it is 
urged that a rate of $1.50 a month can be 
fixed by commissions, whether the rate pays 
the company or not. The value of the ser- 
vice theory applied to reduced rates is of 
no practical value unless it will enable the 


commissions to fix rates at less than the 


reasonable cost of 


“\7ALUE OF SERVICE” AS A DETERMINING “™*""* 
FACTOR IN RATE CASES 


“The 


could, of course, be 


company 


compelled to serve at 
these non-compensatory rates only until its 
assets were exhausted. Whether this is 
sound legal or regulatory doctrine need 
not be considered. It is mentioned merely 
to direct serious attention to the question 
of the value of the service utility compa- 
nies are rendering—a matter which has 
long been overlooked by our political lead- 
ers, by many utility customers and appar- 
ently even by the managers of utility com- 
panies themselves.” 

It is plain that the value of service to 
the customer is something that no commis- 
sion can decide except arbitrarily. It is 
an individual matter. No one but the cus- 
tomer can say what the value of service 
is to himself, and his judgment might be 
wrong. The fact that a subscriber discon- 


tinues service because he cannot pay for 


it, does not mean that its real value is 
any less. 
“Service companies put much more 


money into the pockets of the people than 
“They 
always have, and they always will as long 
The 


value of the service is much more than is 


they take out,’ says Mr. Spurr. 
as the business continues to prosper. 


ever charged for it. 

“Few customers ever stop to think of the 
value they are getting for their money. It 
is only when the well runs dry that the 
water is missed. When the customer is 
deprived of service, he begins to appre- 


ciate what it is worth to him.” 
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Reference is made to the recent case in 
which the owner of a rooming house sued 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. for $500 damages for the removal of 
her telephone. A lodger had put in a toll 
call and had not paid for it. The owner 
of the house refused to pay the bill and 
under rules approved by the commission 
the company removed the telephone. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—who claimed the loss of service for a 
year ruined her business. 

A higher court reversed the decision on 
the ground that a right of action did not 
exist, “but that is not the point,” says the 
commentator. “The fact is that the owner 
of the rooming house claimed and the jury 
found that the removal of the telephone 
resulted in a damage or loss of $500 to the 
subscriber. This, then, both in the judg- 
ment of the telephone subscriber and of 
the jury, was the measure of the value of 
that particular telephone for a year, or a 
little over $1.30 a day. 

“Assume that the rate for that telephone 
had been $5.00 a month, or $60 a year. It 
would probably have been regarded as too 
high, and might have been too high, meas- 
But if 


the subscriber was telling the truth, and 


ured by the cost of the service. 


if the judgment of the 12 men on the jury 
was sound, and if it is assumed that the 
company was charging $60 a year for this 
service, what happened was that the com- 
pany was taking $60 from the subscriber 
and giving her $500 in value of the ser- 
vice. In other words, it was taking $60 
out of the subscriber’s pocket and putting 
$440 back.” 


* * * x 


Another case cited was where a small 


telephone company received a bill from a 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Canadian Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
October 11 and 12. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Aibra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, October 
25 and 26. 








rural subscriber for $66. He was a fruit 
grower and his claim read: 

“My telephone was out of order for a 
few days. I had to hitch up and make a 
number of trips to town to bill some cars 
of fruit. I figure that the loss of time 
and the cost of making the trips amounted 
to $66. 


open. 


You ought to have kept the line 
My loss was due to your negligence. 
So if you do not pay this bill at once, I 
shall put it into the hands of my attorney 
for suit.” 

The company’s service rate was only 
$1.75 a month, or $21 a year. “In the few 
days his line was out of order,” says Mr. 
Spurr, “he says he lost $66, although the 
charge for a month’s service was $1.75. 
This charge was based on the cost and not 
on the value of the service. This particu- 
lar subscriber, apparently without appre- 
ciating the fact, was profiting greatly by 
telephone service every day it was rendered 
to him.” 

In the same article reference is also 
made to a suit brought against the South 
Carolina Continental Telephone Co. in 
which a subscriber claimed $1,000 damages 
because there was a loss of five days’ ser- 
vice, owing to the non-installment of a tele- 
phone. He did not recover, because the 
court held the delay was not unreasonable, 
but the case showed the high value placed 
on telephone service by the user. 

“It may be true that some of these esti- 


mates of the value of service by customers 
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who were deprived of it were exaggerated,” 
says the writer. “A customer’s judgment 
as to the value of the service may depend 
somewhat upon whether the company js 
trying to get money from the customer 
or the customer is attempting to get money 
from the company. Nevertheless, allowing 
for that, it is apparent upon serious reflec- 
tion that the value of service is in most 
cases very much more than the amount 
charged for it. 

“That utility rates based on the value of 
the service, as distinguished from the cost 
of the service, have ever been exorbitant 
is a manifest absurdity. No business can 
prosper greatly under the operation of eco- 
nomic laws unless the value of its goods 
or services is at least equal to what is 
charged for them.” 

* * * * 

Referring specifically to the telephone 
business, Mr. Spurr says: 

“Telephone service, the source of many 
rate complaints, is probably one of the 
most remunerative services to the public 
that we have. Telephone companies are 
putting money into the pockets of their 
customers or subscribers every day, pro- 
vided time is valuable to them. The same 
is true of all utility service. If the service 
were not worth what is charged for it, 
the utility would soon cease to exist. Eco- 
nomic law would take care of that.” 

In normal times under state regulation 
service rates are based on cost to the com- 
pany. Maybe if more attention were paid to 
“value of service” as a factor in fixing 
rates, political attacks on the company 


Any- 


how, it would dull the edge of the trumped- 


would have less chance of success. 


up charge that utilities are always exploit- 


ing the public by charging too much. 


What Is a Good Business Office Employe? 


Business Office People and Customer Satisfaction—Fundamental Human 
Qualities Which Make Business Office Work More Interesting and Pleasant— 
Some Hints on Getting Along With the Public and With Fellow Workers 


By Ben Smith, 


General Directory Sales Supervisor, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The requirements of a good business 
office employe are such that an exceptional 
person is required to make the ideal busi- 
ness-office man or woman. Good business- 
office people are not “gifts of God’; they 
are intelligent, well-trained men and women. 
They are anxious to improve themselves 
and their jobs. Business-office people re- 


ceive the brunt of criticism that comes to 
the telephone company. They should, then, 
in all fairness be adequately trained in 
customer cooperation. 

And what does customer cooperation 
mean? It is the art of assisting custom- 
ers to satisfy their wants and leading them 
to desire things suitable and appropriate 


to their needs. A good business-office em- 
ploye makes a good customer contact. A 
good customer contact in the business office 


does not “just happen.” It is the result o! 
careful training, expert knowled<e¢ and 
ability. It will produce coopera‘ion be- 


tween the customer and the company. 
Customer satisfaction is the ect ol 
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each interview. The customer must have 
confidence in your ability to assist him sat- 
ifactorily. Therefore, you must base your 
interview upon confidence. Too many busi- 
ness-office people see their job as some- 
thing they must do, but would they not 
get more out of it if they saw it as some- 
thing interesting, desirable? 

A few points, then, on some of the basic 
human principles of a good interview will 
be helpful to everyone and make business 
ofice work more interesting! Do you have 
the courage to accept the dare to know 
yourself? Did you ever study your own 
facial expressions, ever listen to the qual- 
ity of your own voice, ever really analyze 
the intelligence and helpfulness or 
gestiveness of your own conversation with 


sug- 


your customers ? 

3usiness office people might check them- 
selves on certain fundamentals, for in- 
stance : 

Is your expression interested, approach- 
able? Do you remember Dickens’ descrip- 
tion of “Old Scrooge”? No one ever asked 
him the time of day; no man, woman, or 
child, in his whole life, had ever asked 
him how to get some place. Have you 
ever tried to cultivate an expression so in- 
viting that a child will smile at you? Ii 
not, try it! Do you have to change your 
expression much? We need to develop an 
animated, receptive expression; to be 
friendly and approachable, and to show it. 

Do you realize that courtesy means giv- 
ing, not simply that which the customer 
is entitled to expect, but something in per- 
sonal interest that is expressed in some 
unusual way? 

Intelligence is vital in the pursuit of 
success. Intelligence presupposes habits of 
clear thinking, soundness of reasoning, 
ability to arrive at just judgments and con- 
clusions. Certainly friendliness, courtesy, 
and an understanding interest will help 
solve many a customer’s problem. Indiffer- 
ence in tone of voice or manner of speak- 
ing immediately makes the customer lose 
confidence and become argumentative. 

Posture and poise are important. 
beggar is bent over. 
failure crumples. 
feet as he walks. 


The 
The down-and-out 
‘The tramp shuffles his 
But watch successful 


men and women; you will find them 
straight standing, feet lifting. They are 
alert. They know where they are going 


and how they are going to get there. 

We all need to acquire the attitude, pos- 
ture, and habit of success; to learn to 
make our eyes, hands, bodies, and voices 


‘etve our desires and express what they 
‘an, and what we want them to, express to 
our customers, 

Are you afraid of anything in your 
customer contacts? Fear is based on ig- 
horance, 


it is a mental stumbling block. 
Courage is based on knowledge. It is a 
real asset. Most of us are afraid of the 
things we do not understand, be they peo- 
Ple, changes in our practices, or the type 


TELEPHONY 
work we are doing. Eliminate ignorance, 
and fear will vanish. 

You should analyze the English you use. 
Is it smooth, forceful and convincing? The 
habit of talking is always acquired before 
the habit of thinking, and some wonder 
why we so easily continue to follow our 
childish habit. To make your work with 
others in the office more pleasant, you must 
keep off the nerves of the people you work 








An Executive and Details. 

An executive cannot grandly dismiss 
details. Business is made up of details, 
and I notice that the chief executive who 
dismisses them is quite likely to dismiss 
his business. Success is the sum of 
detail. 

It might perhaps be pleasing to imag- 
ine oneself beyond detail and engaged 
only in great things, but as I have often 
observed, if one attends only to great 
things and lets the little things pass, the 
great things become little; that is, the 
business shrinks. 

It is not possible for an executive to 
hold himself aloof from anything. No 
business, no matter what its size, can 
be called safe until it has been forced 
to learn economy and rigidly to meas- 
ure values of men and material.—Harvey 
S. Firestone. 








with and for, both in what you do and in 
what you say. 

You need to develop a fairly extensive 
vocabulary. If you only have a meager 
stock of words and phrases, constant use 
makes them uninteresting, and 
meaningless to your associates and custom- 
ers. You must have ideas and then words 
to express these ideas. This means that 
you must have both something to say and 
know how to say it. 


tiresome, 


Most of your customers like you to rec- 
ognize their importance. The customers 
who are apparently not important enough 
to have you register their presence im- 
mediately, are quickly annoyed; and their 
annoyance lessens your likelihood of a suc- 
cessful contact. 

“T have waited 20 minutes, and no one 
has paid any attention to me,” tells us how 
remiss we have been in not making them 
know how important they really are. Do 
not wait for the customer to say, as he did 
to the country storekeeper: “Could you 
serve me?” Be sure you do not reply by 
your manner, if not in actual words, as he 
did: “Could you come in some time when 
I am standing up?” 

Your memory of customers must also be 
trained. You must learn how to concen- 
trate so that you get a clear-cut impression 
of each customer. You need to find main 
points of interest, so that the customer 
becomes an individual with a distinct per- 
sonality. Repeatedly recall these things; 
then you can recognize the customers when 
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they return or you meet them unexpectedly. 

Since you want your customers to stop, 
look, listen, and talk with you, you need 
to make yourselves worth stopping for, 
looking at, listening to, and talking with. 
Do you do this? 

You should study both the quality and 
quantity of the attention and interest you 
have gained from your customers. Just 
where are your customers mentally? They 
will be where they find things most inter- 
esting. 

Are they with you and your interview, 
or have they become bored, so that they 
are mentally miles away? Human conduct 
is predictable; so you should learn to see 
what the other person does in response to 
what you do. 

Do you violate social intelligence funda- 
mentals and then wonder why the customer 
is annoyed or irritated? Bright, quick peo- 
ple must be tolerant with slow-acting and 
thinking folks, for if we push them beyond 
their limit, their tempo (not ours), some- 
thing is going to break. You should ac- 
quire the habit of watching your customers. 
Their every word, tone, gesture and reac- 
tion, is important. 

Old Chloe was ill and her mistress was 
distinctly concerned about her, and said: 
“Chloe, I think you’re so ill we should call 
a doctor.” 

“Yessum,” she replied, “Ah is sick. Ah 
do reckon Ah should have a doctor, but Ah 
don’t want no folks doctor; ’kase a folks 
doctor, he jus’ ax you, ‘Is you sick? An’ 
where is you sick?’ and gives you medicine 
for what you’s tell him. Me—Ah wants a 
horse doctor; he has to know hisself ’kase 
he can’t ax de horse.” 

Your customers are like that. 
want, and expect you to krow! 

What is more, customers like to be com- 
fortable. The less the customers have te 
spend their energy, the more willing they 
will be to give you their cooperation. Make 
it easy, not fatiguing, for them to talk to 
you. 

Knowledge is neither an inheritance nor 
an endowment; it is acquired through ob- 
servation, study, and thought, backed by 
concentration. Thus we develop memory, 
aptitude, and ability to do our jobs well. 
In all human relations, whether individual, 
national, or international, the most powerful 
agent that can be employed is understand- 
ing. That same understanding is the great- 
est and most forceful agent to use in our 
own jobs. 

No progress has ever been achieved by 
an individual or a business without cour- 
age, vision, energy, and enthusiasm. Do 
you have all of these in your daily con- 
tacts, or do you find you are lacking in 
some of them? Find out what you lack, 
and start at once to add that to your per- 
sonality and to your work, and you will be 
a better business office man or woman. 

The law of the jungle still holds: alert- 
ness, physical and mental fitness, open- 


They 
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mindedness, win business success today 
just as surely as they have always won 
jungle mastery. Life is still the law of the 
survival of the fittest. Business demands 
ability. We find ourselves needing all pos- 
sible information, the maximum develop- 
ment of personality and an intelligent use 
of our abilities. 

The only way to develop a capacity to 
think and to work, is to work and to think. 





Full Program Arranged for Two- 
Day Canadian Convention. 
The 28th convention of the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 11 and 12. An interesting 
program has been arranged 


annual 


which — will 
open on Wednesday morning with an ad- 
dress by President E. E. Wilson of the 
Caledon Municipal Telephone System, of 
Caledon. 

The rest of the morning will be devoted 
to: the report of the secretary, Alph Hoo- 
ver, president of the Home Telephone 
Co., Ltd., Markham; the report of the 
treasurer, H. L. Varcoe, of Toronto; and 
the appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


The afternon session will be opened 
with an address of welcome by Mayor 
W. J. Stewart, of Toronto. This will 


be followed by an address by J. H. Brace, 
general manager of the western area, The 
Pell Telephone Co. of Canada, Toronto, 
on the subject “Some Modern Aspects of 
the Telephone Business.” 

Following a report of the legislation 
committee, of which Dr. L. G. Campbell 
is chairman, there will be a discussion led by 
S. H. Adamson, of the Blanchard Municipal 
Telephone System. Carl Nelson, of the 
Municipal Telephone System, 
Caledon, will speak on “Rural Telephone 
Service,” which will in turn be followed 
by a general discussion led by Herb. Har- 
man, of the Beeton Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Beeton. 

The will close with 
the presentation of moving pictures by a 
representative of the 


Caledon 


afternoon session 
Canadian National 
Carbon Co., showing the manufacture of 
dry batteries. 

At 7:00 o’clock on Wednesday evening 
a complimentary banquet is to be given 
to all those attending the convention by 
the Independent manufacturers in the King 
Edward Hotel. The address of the eve- 
ning will be “Our Heritage,” by 
Callahan, K. C., Toronto. 

On Thursday morning, October 12, the 
first speaker on the program will be A. 
E. Fortier, publicity manager of The Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal, who 
will talk on the subject, “Telephone Pub- 
licity.” This will be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion led by D. S. Austin of the 
Murray-Brighton Telephone System. 


John 


Following the report of the committee 
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on uniform accounting by Francis Dagger, 
telephone supervisor, Ontario Municipal 
Board, there will be a discussion led by 
P. R. Craven, the Northern Telephone Co., 
Ltd., New Liskeard. 

“Maintenance of Exchanges” is the sub- 
ject to be covered by Jas. A. McDonald, 
telephone inspector, Ontario Municipal 
Board. The morning session will close 
with a discussion led by Russell Barton, 
the Welland County Telephone Co., Ltd., 
of Fort Erie, North. 

At the afternoon session, Frank H. Gal- 
way of Toronto will discuss the ‘Collect- 
ing of Accounts.” A round-table confer- 
ence will then be conducted by Francis 
Dagger. <A report on “Bell” connection 
will be given by J. R. Forbes, chairman 
of the committee, after which a discussion 
will be led by E. R. Allen, special repre- 
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sentative of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Following the report of the nominating 
committee, election of officers and other 
business, the convention will adjourn. 
Small Group Meetings of Nebraska 

Telephone Association. 

Secretary George M. Kloidy, of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, has ar- 
ranged for a number of small group meet- 
ings during the month of October in sey- 
eral parts of the state. 

Companies in given areas will be invited 
to send in representatives, and meetings 
will be held only where the number of com- 
panies is large enough to make it worth 
while. Where the companies are few and 
scattered, Mr. Kloidy is making personal 
visits to discuss problems. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Poor Transmission Usually Results From Faulty Use of Tele- 
phone or Equipment Trouble—No Charge Is Made on Call 
If Company Is Responsible for Trouble Condition—No. 119 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


There has been a wonderful improve- 
ment in the quality of transmission in the 
last few years but we still experience a 
case of poor transmission occasionally as is 
evidenced by question No. 3 in this week’s 
series of questions and answers. 

Poor transmission usually results from 
faulty use of the telephone or equipment 
trouble. If two parties are unable to talk 
satisfactorily and they do not wish the 
message repeated and the trouble is due 
to a condition for which the te'ephone 
cempany is responsible, there is no charge 
on the call. 

If an operator finds that the parties are 
having difficulty in hearing, she should pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Determine if the trouble is due to faulty 
use of the telephone by either party. If so, 
split the connection and say to the party at 
fault, if it is the calling party, for exam- 
ple: “Chicago does not hear you. Will 
you speak louder and closer to your tele- 
phone, please?” Throw the listening key 
to the monitoring position and if conversa- 
tion does not then start satisfactorily, make 
the proper explanation to the second party. 
It you still believe the first party is at 
fault, again try to get him to speak direct- 
ly into the transmitter, or to speak louder. 

However, if you find the difficulty is 
apparently due to unsatisfactory transmis- 
sion on a circuit or trunk, or to equipment 
or circuit trouble, try to locate the trouble. 
If necessary, split the connection in order 
to determine the direction of the trouble. 

If it is necessary to change the connec- 
tion and you anticipate a delay, say to any 
party who may be on the line: “I will try 
tc secure a better connection and call you.” 


If you do not anticipate a delay in chang- 
ing the connection, say to the calling party: 
“T will try to secure a better connection. 
Will you hold the line, please?” Say to 
the called station: “I will try to secure a 
better connection and call you.” 

At the end of one minute, from the time 
you asked the calling party to hold the line, 
if you have been unable to secure a better 
connection, release him by saying: “I am 
sorry, there will be a slight delay in secur- 
ing a better connection. I will call you.” 

If the trouble is apparently due to the 
calling line or station, say to the calling 
party: “Your telephone seems to be out of 
order. Will you go to another telephone, 
please?” If he agrees to go, try to secure 
the number of the other station and the 
time required for him to reach it. If he 
gives you the number, enter “wt (and the 
number from which the calling party will 
talk)” in the “special instruction” space on 
the ticket. 

If the calling party says that he will 
reach the second station within three min- 
utes, explain the delay to the called party 
and ask him to hold the line. Release the 
calling line and proceed to reach the call- 
ing party at the second station as on a new 
call. 

If the calling party says he will be 
longer than three minutes, say, for exam 
ple: “Please call long distance operator 40 
when ready.” Explain the delay to the 
called party and add, “I will call you,” and 
clear the toll circuit. 

However, if the calling party declines 
to go to another station, but still wishes 
talk, permit him to do so, first telling him 
that conversation will probably be «nsatts- 
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jactory. If the trouble is apparently due 
to the called station, similar action is taken 
as outlined in the foregoing paragraphs. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

j. Is there any way in which a report 
charge may be made collect? 

2. When a subscriber signals and asks 
vou to stay on the line because she is 
soing to place a number of calls, should 
the operator hold that number up on her 
hoard ? 

3. What charge (if any) is made on 
a call where both parties are on the line 
and cannot hear each other and refuse to 
ave the message repeated ? 

4, How long should a subscriber be held 


n the line awaiting a report? 
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5. Is there a report charge on a station- 
to-station call where the calling party has 
left the telephone when you are ready on 
the call call 
tried again? 


and he does not want the 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 24. 
Storm Causes $150,000 to Chesa- 

peake Bell in Virginia. 

Repairs to the poles, wires, cable, tele- 
phone instruments and private branch ex- 
changes switchboard systems of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Vir- 
ginia damaged by the unprecedented storm 
of August 29, involve expenditures of more 


than $150,000, according to Charles H. 


Y 


Weber, general manager of the company at 
Va. Repairs to the telephone 
plant in Norfolk and vicinity esti- 
mated to be $70,000; Porthmouth and Suf- 
folk, $20,000; Newport News, 
Williamsburg and Lee Hall, $20,000. 


Richmond, 
were 


Hampton, 
The 


remainder covered other sections of the 
state. 

As a result of the storm, 12,239 tele- 
phones were reported out of service 


throughout the state. The greater number 


of these were located in the Tidewater 


area, where 7,892 telephones were put out 


of commission temporarily by being inun- 


dated or the lines broken by falling trees, 


poles snapped off and_ buildings being 


washed away or demolished by the wind. 


Voice Usage All-Important to Operator 


Eye Important in Perception of Conversation, Aiding Brain in Correct Inter- 


pretation 


Visual Aid in Telephone Conversations Is Absent—Operator Train- 


ing Aims at Compensating for [This—Published by Courtesy of The Blue Bell 


loll Service Supervisor, Eastern Area, The Bell Telephone 


Employes who have visited operating 


oms and have seen the operators busily 
ngaged in handling local, toll and miscel- 
laneous types of calls, have been impressed 
vith the speed and accuracy with which 
the operator performs her numerous duties 
realized the amount of 


and have training 


that is required to develop a satisfactory 
perating technique. 

It is doubtful, however, if these employes 
and attention that is 


ppreciate the time 


given to maintaining a feature of the serv- 
‘e which is not as apparent as many others, 
Yet, 


voice usage is one phase of the operator’s 


namely, a high quality of voice usage. 


b which receives constant supervision, on 
count of the important part it plays in 
giving a service that is thoroughly satis- 
lactory and pleasing. 

Every call handled by an operator repre- 
“nts a contact with a user which contrib- 
ties toward the attitude which he develops 
toward the company. In telephone contacts, 
the advantages of face-to-face discussions 
are lacking; and it is, therefore, necessary 
0 give special emphasis to the correct use 
ithe voice. How is this accomplished ? 

First, by training the prospective opera- 
tor during her student period in the knowl- 
tdge and appreciation of good voice usage; 
and then by adequately following up this 
training in the operaing room through the 
‘ustained attention of supervisor, central 
chee instructor and chief operator. 

We know from experience that numbers 
and letters spoken over the telephone are not 
as easily understood as those spoken face 
: lace and certain numerals, such as 2 and 
*. 9 and 9 are often confused. 
come this, 


To over- 
a system has been devised for 
Monouncing the numerals and certain let- 
ters frequently used in telephone work and 
‘of repeating and passing numbers. 
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As this system could be used to advantage 


_" 


all telephone employes, the pronunciation 
‘ the numerals and certain letters is shown. 


FORMATION OF 
SoUNDS 

with a long O. 

with a strong W 
and N. 

with a strong T 
and long OO. 

pronounced as one 
syllable with a 
long EE. 

with a long O and 
strong W and 
final R. 

with a long I, 
changing to a 
short. and 
strong V. 

with a strong § 
and X, 

with a strong § 
and V and a 
well - sounded 
VEN. 

with a long A and 
strong T. 

with a strong N at 
the beginning, a 
long I, and a 
well - sounded 
YEN. 

with a strong T 
and N. 


FORMATION OF 
SouNDS 
with a strong J 
and long AY. 
with a short E 
and strong M. 
R AHR with a strong R. 
W DUBBLE-YOO with a full value 
given to every 
syllable. 
with a short E 
and strong F. 


NUMERAL PRONOUNCED 
0 OH 
1 WUN 
es TOO 


K THU-REE 


4 FO-WER 


5 I-IV 


6) SIX 
SEV-VEN 


NSN 


8 ATE 


10 TEN 


LETTER PRONOUNCED 
J JAY 


M EM 


F EF 


Now, there two inflections to the 
speaking voice, rising and falling. If the 


voice drops in passing numbers over the 


are 


Co. of Canada 


telephone, the last digit is not heard. There- 
fore, all numbers are spoken with a slightly 
end as though a 


rising inflection at the 


reply were expected. For example, 44 is 
pronounced Four F-0-U-R. 

In passing numbers of three or more 
digits, a slight emphasis is placed on the 
third last digit. 


136 is passed as ONE three six?, 


from the For example, 
1478 is 
passed as one FOUR seven eight?, with a 
rising inflection on the last two digits. In 
using this system, however, care must be 
taken not to over-emphasize the third from 
the last digit, lest the second last digit be 
misunderstood. 

In the case of even hundreds and thou 
sands, the digits are not passed separately 
but according to the following example : 

300 as THREE hundred 

0300 as oh THREE hundred 

3000 as three thousand 


From the study of numerals and passing 
oi numbers, this training is continued with 
each new phrase, the student learning to 
speak the phrase so that it conveys the in- 
tended meaning. This requires consider- 
able time and extensive drills wherein the 
student repeats the phrase until she is able 
to say it to the satisfaction of the instructor. 

In the central office the chief operator 
and her supervisors consider voice usage 
as one of the essential features of operat- 
ing work, and follow a carefully-planned 
program to secure the best possible results. 

A brief outline of this program follows, 
for it indicates, we believe, the thorough- 
ness with which this feature is treated. 

To administer voice usage satisfactorily, 
four steps are required: 

1. The supervisory organizations must 
know what constitutes good voice usage. 
2. They must be able to 


usage 


analyze voice 


to detect the presence of defects. 
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3. They must be able to determine the cause 
4. They must be able to 
apply the necessary corrective training. 

Experience has shown that there are four 
requisites for satisfactory voice usage: 

1. Good enunciation, which comprises 
(a) correct pronunciation, (b) clear articu- 
lation, (c) giving full value to each sound, 
(d) speaking at a moderate speed. 

2. Quiet tone, which requires that we 
speak in a pitch that is neither too high nor 
too low and with a minimum necessary 


ot these defects. 


volume. 

3. Proper emphasis, which requires (a) 
the placing of emphasis on the proper digit 
of a number or at the proper point in a 
phrase, (b) the use of rising inflection. 

4. Personal interest, whereby (a) we 
convey to a user the impression that we 
are interested in our work, (b) we use 
phrases so that the desired meaning is im- 
parted, (c) we indicate by our voice an 
alert businesslike attitude. 

With this background, the supervisor is 
in a position to analyze the voice usage of 
an operator by listening to her work. This 
she does by concentrating on one item of 
voice work at a time, recording against 
each item the total number of calls ob- 
served and the number of calls on which 
some defect was observed. 

If enunciation were the item under 
study, this record would show, for ex- 
ample, the number of times it was neces- 
sary for the operator to repeat an order 
or phrase, whether certain sounds are in- 
distinct, or whether the poor enunciation is 
general. It would show whether the opera- 
tor was speaking too rapidly or too slowly. 

In like manner each of the three other 
items would be observed and analyzed. 

Having determined the nature of an 
operator’s voice usage defects, it is then 
necessary to have an idea of what might 
be the cause of these defects, as such 
knowledge will aid materially in planning 
the training that should be given. 

Certain operators’ ears are not trained to 
detect differences in sound, others experi- 
ence difficulty in producing certain desired 
sounds and expression. Some operators 
have the feeling that their voice habits are 
of such long standing that they cannot be 
changed, or are in fear that if they do 
change they will sound too affected or un- 
natural, while others might be indifferent 
or careless. 

For each of these types there is a par- 
ticular course of instruction to be given, 
the nature of which must be determined be- 
fore the operator is approached. 

The actual instruction is conducted in an 
informal manner and is usually of short 
duration. The operator is informed of the 
feature in which improvement is sought. It 
is discussed with her in terms of her past 
experience and her failure to apply it, and 
she is given practice in its correct applica- 
tion. In all cases the operator is provided 
with motives for improving her voice work. 
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Motives for improving voice usage are 
plentiful; the saving of energy, prevention 
of voice strain, reduction of errors, fewer 
repetitions of orders and phrases, work 
made easier, more pleasant, less tension in 
the operating room, better natured custom- 
ers, better operators and better service to 
customers. 

In the process of training operators along 
the foregoing lines, certain difficult cases 
are encountered which require particular 
study and treatment. In dealing with such 
cases, it is kept in mind that all operators 
cannot be expected to sound alike but that 
they are expected to attain a reasonable 
proficiency in speaking distinctly and 
pieasantly. 

This is particularly true in cases where 
iaulty habits, such as poor enunciation or 
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inflection have been formed. Special treat- 
ment is necessary to supplant any incor- 
rect ideas the operator may have associated 
with the fault, for she has to unlearn the 
faulty habit and replace it with a new, 
proper habit. 

Operators who speak too loudly will fre- 
quently state that they are unable to speak 
in a more subdued tone, that they always 
speak loudly, yet they will admit that in 
places where silence is required, they are 
able to lower their tone of voice without 
any apparent difficulty. 

Although different cases require more 
time and attention, experience has shown 
that the voice usage of a high percentage 
of the operating employes is satisfactory 
and that on only a_ small percentage 
of them is special treatment necessary, 











the time. 
enter into man-made projects. 


covered wagon trains. 


ward. 


stampede the stock. 


Such organization was necessary. 





WAGON TRAINS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Westward, the course of empires take their way”—not majestically but 
laboriously and with much travail, may I add. 


Thoughts, such as this one of Berkeley’s, always cause my mind to travel | 
back on a long journey into the past to dwell on such beginnings as the early 
modes of travel and of communication, as well as other things. 
been successes, failures and uncompleted ventures. 
has stood the test of time must have had an organized foundation plan, and 
it must have been carefully planned according to the information at hand at | 
Otherwise it would not have withstood the many obstacles which | 
But these obstacles have proved of value be- | 
cause they have taught mankind to think of better ways of accomplishment. 

I have always been particularly interested in early modes of travel, as my 
mother’s father took his whole family across the plains in one of Kit Carson’s 
Many of the experiences of that journey made a lasting 
impression on my mother, although she was only seven years old. 


She always spoke of a long train of wagons wending its way slowly west- 
It was an experience brimful of pleasute and happiness for her. Of 
course, she was too young to feel care, fear, doubt, and the like. 
standing memory was that of the master mind of Kit Carson, who always 
seemed to bring things out right when his instruction was followed. | 

What a sight one of those trains must have been, even to the Indians who | 
lurked about with, generally, no good intent. 
get into trouble with one of those well-organized trains. 
erally, consisted of 26 wagons which were covered with weather-proof tops. 
A train of this size made possible good organization and easy corralling. 

Each wagon was hitched to six mules or six yoke of oxen. 
drivers of the teams there were a train commander, an assistant, a cook and a 
night herder, whose duty was to watch for hostile Indians who might try to 
(The work of a night watchman—a night operator— 
requires a wide-awake, resourceful person. How often I have seen dead-wood 
workers put in these important positions.) Besides these, there were 30 well- 
armed men ready for emergency day or night duty. 


Imagine the families in those 26 wagons 
traveling together in a train, but without any group organization, each family 
head being responsible only for the members of his family, stock, etc., as long 
as nothing out of the ordinary happened. Such a wagon train would never 
have made progress or history possible for future generations. 

Mora: Let us make history for future generations through our organi- 
zations to revive business and end the economic depression which has affected 
everybody, even our educational institutions. 


There have 
But any undertaking that 





But her out- 


But they were not anxious to 
Those trains, gen- 


Besides the 
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Contemporary Japanese Telephony 


Analysis of Telephone Situation in Japan—Economic Conditions Which Influ- 
ence Development and Affect Telephone Expansion—Operation of Japanese 
Government Telephone System and Present Status—Plans for the Future 


The ever-growing importance of Japan 
as a world power is a complicated transi- 
tion comparatively few Westerners are in 
a position to understand. That the Orient- 
als have copied many of the inventions, 
and methods of civilization 
They still, and evidently 
always will, think and act in an entirely 
different manner than we do. 

The effect their age-old civilization has 
upon their modern business methods and 
politics is remarkable. For this reason 
business houses, and especially firms en- 
gaged in telephone operation and supply in 
Oriental countries, must bend every effort 
to understand and appreciate the Far East- 
ern peoples. 

Before we can appreciate the telephone 
situation in Japan, it is well to have some 
understanding of present-day Japan and 
the Japanese. In the first place, it is ridic- 
ulous in this day and age to regard Japan 
as a minor power. On the contrary, in 
the short space of 30 years it has become 
a first-class power. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than to think of the Japanese as a rather 
squint-eyed little people, running around 
in kimonos on a little island somewhere in 
the Pacific. That “little island,” which is 
not so small after all, is now the vertex of 
a considerable empire, the confines of which 
are ever-widening. They call themselves, 
“the police of the Orient,’ and in a way 
they are, but they are taking the spoils of 
the administrators also. 

In telephones as in most other manufac- 
tured articles, the quality of their work 
is below that of the average western prod- 
uct, but the extreme low level of their 
Price range enables them to force their 
way with considerable success into an al- 
ready glutted world market. 

Advantages Japan Has. 

Now that they have Manchuria from 
which to glean much-needed raw mate- 
tials, they will no longer need to import 
coal from China, or iron from Europe. 
Even more vital is the fact that they will 
have territory favorable to immigration, 
a tremendous factor toward the relief of 
their troublesome over-population situation. 
Then too, they have a grip on China that 


will assure (in their eyes), her “proper” 
behaviour. 


ideas, 
means very little. 


our 


J All this leads to the forming of the new 
Independent State of Manchukuo,” a vast 
enterprise, the success of which is well- 
nigh certain. “Manchukuo,” as it is now 
known, is a territory comprising some 
363,000 square miles and boasting of a 


By Ernest Kellogg Gann 


population of more than 23,000,000 people. 
It is a rich country, and out of nothing 
cities are being erected, railroads con- 
structed, harbors laid out, and electric com- 
munications vastly improved and enlarged 
upon. 

Just how far the Japanese will carry out 
the promised “open-door” policy remains to 
be seen, but the fact remains that they must 











FLOWERS AND PEOPLE. 

A flower dying for water cannot tell 
you that it is parched and dying, but its 
appearance tells you. If you desire it 
to live and blossom, you do not long 
refuse its need. 

A man will not tell you that he is dry- 
ing up inside for lack of a word of praise 
or a touch of kindly interest; and he 
will not let you know that he craves 
such a word and such a touch. You can 
be sure, though, that all men like honest 
praise and genuine friendly interest, and 
will somehow be the better for it. 

You will make no mistake if you give 
a man a bit of praise and an evidence of 
common human interest and good will. 
Like mercy, honest praise blesseth him 
who gives and him who receives.— Mu- 
tual Life Points. 








have foreign capital and experience to com- 
plete their ambitious plans and hopes. The 
future of the new Manchukuo lies in the 
next ten years; and providing Japan’s mili- 
taristic tendencies do not carry her into 
troubled waters, there is very little reason 
why we should not witness the transforma- 
tion of a large undeveloped territory into a 
highly profitable investment. 

First, it is well to remember that the 
Japanese run their telephone system in 
much the same manner as the Carthagini- 
ans were wont to operate their antimony 
business; i. e., they get the applicants all 
lined up, and then refuse to sell to about 
90 per cent of them on the theory (one 
supposes a good one) that the next year 
and the next year they will stand assured 
of business. 

Let us take, for instance, the city of 
Tokio, teeming capital of the Japanese 
Empire. If a subscriber desires a telephone 
in that city, he must first pay a premium on 
the “telephone market.” They sell tele- 
phones exactly as we sell stocks, so to 
speak. The premium for the number 
“Kojimachi 1839” may be lower today than 
it was yesterday and so on. 

Now this is the astounding fact: 
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The 


present average premium for the privilege 
of having a number is 700 yen, approxi- 
mately $210! This is a tremendous amount 
of money in a country where servant girls 
work for four dollars a month. 

In other words, the potential subscriber 
buys a telephone number and sells it back 
again on the market, should he desire to 
have his telephone “taken out.” If he is in 
the fortunate 10 per cent of those allowed 
telephones, he must pay $12 a year rent, 
and an excess call rate of one cent per call. 
Hence, it is only the more financially for- 
tunate Japanese who are able to maintain 
a telephone. 

Applications are permitted in June of 
each year, and June only, else wait another 
year. Perhaps a few figures may give a 
better idea of how this unique system 
functions. 


Subscribers in three large cities for 
1933: 
Number of Number 
Applications. Accepted. Pct. 
er 39,865 4,000 10 
Osaka ......... 14,092 3,300 23 
RE scum acnnse 3,465 810 23 


Incidentally the new company which is 
being formed in Manchukuo has an even 
more iron-clad program. 

There are at present about 130,700 lines 
of automatic equipment in the service of 
the Japanese government. The Japanese re- 
cently put another foot forward when they 
inaugurated a new long distance service 
between the island of Formosa and the 
Japan mainland. 

Eyes of the Future. 

The Japanese government plans to con- 
vert an average of 20,000 lines per year 
from manual to automatic. The two na- 
tional manufacturers of automatic equip- 
ment, the Nippon Denki and the Okis Denki 
companies, cooperate very closely and see 
to it there is no competition or throat- 
cutting. They do not, however, have the 
ability nor the experience to carry on de- 
velopment. On the other hand, the Japa- 
nese are extremely desirous of possessing 
every modern development and improve- 
ment, not only in telephones but in other 
lines as well. Consequently, they follow 
Western methods and inventions with great 
interest. 

The Japanese Department of Communica- 
tions has a scheme of development that 
calls for 40,000 new stations within the 
next ten years. This department is bud- 
geted exactly as is the army or the navy 
department. In accordance with this bud- 
get, it hopes to have more than a million 
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lines in operation (half of which are to be 
automatic) within these ten years. Such 
a scheme will give Japan an average of 1.4 
telephones per 100 of population. One can 
well picture its tremendous potential mar- 
ket when it is considered that France, for 
instance, has 2.9 telephones per 100. 

It is also interesting to observe a few of 
the Japanese possessions, such as Formosa 
and Korea. Imagine the field for develop- 
ment existing in a territory such as For- 
mosa, containing a population of over 
4,500,000 souls and only 13,000 subscribers ! 
Look, too, at Korea with 20,000,000 people 
laboring among her hills and only 33,900 
telephones in use. The Japanese Depart- 
ment of Communications has appropriated 
for its use 22,800,000 yen for next year, 
the budget increasing each year, with 29,- 
100,000 yen being laid aside for 1939. 

[ cannot, however, with clear conscience, 
omit the one “bugaboo” that is liable to 
have a disastrous effect upon these excellent 
schemes. Although common knowledge in 
the Orient, it is not so generally known in 
the West that Japan is in absolute control 
of the military party. The chief drain 
upon the government coffers is for the 
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army and navy departments, which are 
quite methodically running -away with a 
far too generous slice of the government’s 
income. 

The fact that we kept our Atlantic fleet 
in the Pacific last year has offered them 
ready excuse for their excessive demands; 
and try as we may, they refuse to be con- 
vinced that America, not to say the rest of 
the world, is not determined to throttle 
them. Japan is immensely 
proud of her new-found dignity, and means 
to stand upon it in a most independent 
fashion, come what may. Telephones, be- 
ing of a constructive instead of a destruc- 
tive nature, must wait upon armaments for 
attention. 

New Manchukuo Company. 

The Manchukuo and Japanese govern- 

ments are cooperating in forming a new 


Remember, 


electrical communications company in Man- 
churia. With a capital of 50,000,000 yen 
the investment is composed of 18,000,000 
Japanese and 4,000,000 Manchukean yen, 
the balance being offered at public sub- 
scription. The service is absolutely under 
government control, no corporations or in- 
dividuals being allowed to participate. 
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An interesting sidelight upon the new 
company is the fact that it guarantees a 
dividend of 6 per cent and assumes a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent. 

These figures become more understand- 
able when one learns that the company and 
all its properties are to be exempt from 
taxation or contributions of any kind. The 
agreement for the establishment of the new 
company is an unusually strong one, and 
the directors have managed to include the 
advantages of a private corporation along 
with the power of a government monopoly. 
Actual work upon the new company begins 
this month, and by the end of next year we 
should see a tremendous improvement in 
the communication facilities of time-worn 
Manchuria. 

So we have the new Japanese Empire ris- 
ing up out of the old, a nation of over 80,- 
000,000 people all striving toward a new era 
in which the telephone plays no minor part. 
Japan is not a nation that will give up 
easily, and the intense national feeling of 
its people, coupled with a grim desire to be 
on par with the rest of the modern world, 
will undoubtedly bring it to the foremost 
ranks of the world powers. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Eight Months Employes’ Sales of 
Lincoln, Neb., Company. 
During the first eight months of the year 
the employe sales participation plan of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., resulted in 4,042 sales, an aver- 
Of the total 
sales, 2,890 involved main stations. 
the same time, customer contact memos 
totalling 24,165 were turned in by employes. 
Thirty-four employes were successful in 
making 25 or more sales during the eight 
months. Jim Dudgeon was conspicuous in 
his achievements. He averaged in excess 
of 13 sales per month since the first of the 
year, and was credited with a total of 110 
sales. He led all other employes. George 
Miers, of Seward, was second with 84; Lee 
Milholen, David City, had 72; Pauline 
Logan Brown, Deweese, 53, with a dozen 
others credited with 25 or more sales. 


Michigan Bell 


age of 2.98 sales per employe. 
During 


Company Issues 

Police Telephone Directory. 

In cooperation with law-enforcement 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
has issued its third annual Police Telephone 
Directory, containing the residence and of- 
fice telephone numbers of law-enforce- 
ment officers throughout the state. 

The directory is designed primarily as a 
telephone reference list for use of the au- 
thorities in getting in touch with each other 
quickly at any hour of the day or night, 
either at nearby or distant points. It is 
being distributed free through the local 


agencies, 


offices of the company, to state, county and 
municipal police organizations. 

The first section lists the location, com- 
mander in charge and telephone number 
of all state police detachments. The sec- 
ond contains an alphabetical list of Mich- 
igan’s 83 counties, the names of the sher- 
iffs, and their home and office telephone 
numbers. The third section lists cities and 
villages, alphabetically, giving the names of 
the police chiefs and their residence and 
office telephone numbers. By telephone it 
is possible to reach any police official listed 
in the directory within a very few minutes. 

There also are pages of long distance 
telephone rates between 36 representative 
Michigan points, references to police use 
of the teletypewriter and the long distance 
telephone conference plan, and sheets for 
listing frequently used telephone numbers. 








How Mountain States Company 
Met Flood Emergency. 
By Luctus S. Frnt. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. went to unprecedented lengths 
to provide Englewood, Colo., with emer- 
gency telephone service early in September 
after the second major flood of the season 
had put the Denver suburb’s system com- 
pletely out of commission. Telephone 
service was completely disrupted when the 
water reached its highest point in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Englewood central 
office. 

Within a few minutes after the torrent 


crashed down the main street, as soon as 
workmen could get in—special equipment 
was connected to provide emergency serv- 
ice for fire, police and hospitals. And long 
before the flood waters had receded, work 
was under way on a new temporary office 
designed to provide a unique type of par- 
tial service until the complete network of 
regular lines could be restored. 

In this temporary office, a large number 
of public telephones were installed, from 
which service was available at all points. 
This service was supplemented by a novel 
messenger A large number of 
boys were kept on hand at all times to 
summon people who received calls. No 
distance limit was set within the suburb. 


service. 


The force maintained was large enough to 
enable the messengers to get anyone to the 
telephone in a very few minutes. 

The company enlisted the cooperation of 
subscribers in another unusual effort to 
meet the emergency. As soon as the tem- 
porary office was installed, workmen begat 
distributing available facilities in a man- 
ner designed to serve the entire populace 
to greatest advantage. The first telephones 
were installed at strategic points where 
they could be put to community use Sub- 
scribers fortunate enough to get immediate 
attention willingly cooperated in making 
their lines available to neighbors. The 
company has arranged to adjust all pills 
for the period during which telephones 
were out of service. 

The Mountain States company met 4” 
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oly slightly less pressing emergency early 
i» August when Castlewood Dam _ near 
Castle Rock, Colo., gave way, pouring a 
pillion-gallon torrent into Denver via 
Cherry Creek, causing damage estimated at 
, million dollars and disrupting long dis- 
tance service. No expense was spared in 
repairing the lines immediately. 


Unique Method of Effectively At- 
tracting Attention to Taxes. 
Recently the Southwest Telephone Co., 

of Pratt, Kans., posted a sign in the front 

window of its exchange. The sign read: 


MAN WANTED 
To manage our tax department. Must 
be familiar with the following tax laws 
and the accounting for them: 


1. Kansas corporation tax. 

2. Kansas general (7) tax. 

3. Kansas income tax. 

4, Kansas gasoline tax. 

6. Kansas automobile and truck tax. 
6. Kansas occupation tax. 

7. Federal income tax. 

8. Federal capital stock tax. 

9. Federal profits tax. 

10. Federal dividend tax. 

ll. Federal message tax. 

12. Federal stock transfer tax. 

13. Federal check tax. 

14. Federal gasoline and oil tax. 
15. Oklahoma capital tax. 

16. Oklahoma general (6) tax. 
17. Oklahoma income tax. 

18. Oklahoma sales tax. 

19. Oklahoma automobile and truck tax. 
20. Oklahoma gasoline tax. 
21. Oklahoma license tax. 


The sign was in the window about a 
month. It attracted much attention and 
the local newspapers commented upon it. 
Several hundred persons went to the ex- 
change to read it. Strange to say, there 
were no applications for the job—but the 
company, of which Walter Pedigo is 
general manager, was not optimistic enough 
to expect any and hence was not disap- 
pointed. 

The main object of the sign was 
accomplished for public attention 
effectively drawn to the many -and varied 
taxes that are imposed upon the company 
which operates eight exchanges in Kansas 
and one in Oklahoma. 


was 


Nebraska Company Assigns Exec- 
utives to Assist Community Drive. 
Following its permanent policy of lend- 
ing the services of its higher executives 
to any worthy civic enterprise, the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
has detached for special duties with the 
annual Community Chest drive in Lincoln 
four of its general office men. 

John H. Agee, vice-president and gen- 
tral manager, will act as a member of 
the executive committee; H. F. McCulla, 
assistant general commercial superintend- 
‘nt, will handle the publicity; I. J. Devoe, 
seneral auditor, will be in charge of the 
daily financial reports, and K. B. Cary, 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 
By JoHN G. REYNOLDs. 


1. A good sales manager always checks 
these points on every salesman he hires: 
Is his appearance impressing? What de- 
gree of determination does he seem to 
possess? Does he give evidence of any 
initiative? Is his voice pleasing to listen 
to? Is he frank and straightforward? Is 
he physically fitted for sales work? Has 
he good manners? Has he any personal- 
ity? If you want to be a good salesman 
ask yourself those questions. Answer them 
truthfully, and then start to work on any 
weak points. 

2. In places such as garages, foundries, 
machine shops and all other places where 
there is considerable noise, suggest a loud- 


ringing gong. It will eliminate any chances 


of not hearing the telephone ring. 

3. Figures show that business is on the 
upward trend. This means that new build- 
ings will soon be going up. Now is the 
time to encourage contractors to come to 
you for assistance in providing desirable 
facilities for future telephone service. 

4. Most people have time to listen to 
the salesman who really has something to 
say, but they have no time for the sales- 
man whose only interest is in selling them 
his product. 

5. Be on the lookout for persons who do 
not have their telephone service so located 
that they can make or answer calls con- 
veniently and When you find 
such cases, suggest a type of service which 


speedily. 


will enable the subscriber to really obtain 
full benefits from his telephone. 








plant manager, will wear the epaulets of 
a colonel of one of the soliciting regi- 
ments. 


Donates Its Full Radio Broadcast 
Time for Public Service 

A striking piece of public service was 
performed by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., recently, 
when it turned over its full radio time for 
broadcasts given by the extension divi- 
sion of the state agricultural college under 
the auspices of Director Brokaw of the 
extension service and Director Frisbie of 
the 4H clubs. 

These broadcasts were all made just prior 
to the holding of the annual state fair, 
and were for the purpose of advertising 
the latter and to spread information about 
the work of these clubs, made up of a 
total of 30,000 farm boys and girls. The 
company suspended its radio programs for 
the six programs that the college staged. 

The first one was an address by Director 
Frisbie explaining the importance of the 
work in making farm life attractive to 
farm children; and the other programs, 
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given by members of the clubs themsetves 
—one by remote control from David City 
—covered what the clubs are doing, how 
they are carrying out their programs and 
what they planned to do at the fair. 


Advertisement Uses Letter of 
Appreciation from Publisher. 
Testimonial advertisements are often ef- 
fective in aiding public relations and also 
in directing attention to good features of 
telephone service—all to the end of in- 
ducing non-subscribers to take service. 
Recently the Athens Home Telephone Co., 
Athens, Ohio, of which Dr. C. L. Jones 
is manager, published as an advertisement 
a letter of appreciation received from the 

publisher of the local newspaper. 

Under the heading “A Statement to the 
Telephone Company” the letter was fea- 
tured as a_ three-column 
reading as follows: 


advertisement 


Mr. C. L. Jones, Manager, 
Athens Home Telephone Co. 
Athens, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


As one of the largest users of telephone 
service in your company’s system—em- 
ploying nine trunk line telephone wires, and 
extensions—and relying constantly in our 
daily business of contacting news and ad- 
vertising sources throughout southeastern 
Ohio, we are in a unique position to judge 
the quality and effectiveness of the serv- 
ice which the Athens Home Telephone Co. 
maintains for its clients. 

A newspaper would be as much at loss 
without telephone service as it would be 
without newsprint, and poor telephone 
service would cripple our efforts as se- 
verely as would poor paper and ink. Hence 
this equipment is of major importance in 
our daily business lives. 

We only wish our many other services 
and equipment were as trouble-free, as 
easily taken for granted, and as econom- 
ical as our telephones! 

The way your company has maintained 
this service throughout the depression, in 
the face of obvious loss of revenue, con- 
stantly pyramiding taxation and legisla- 
tive disregard of the rights of private en- 
terprise to unhampered progress, is out- 
standing in the performances of business 
houses in this district. We trust, how- 
ever, that the ability shown by you and 
your staff will surmount all difficulties 
as in the past and continue to give us 
high class telephone service at the least 
possible cost. 

Cordially yours, 


Tue ATHENS MESSENGER, 
Gordon K. Bush, Publisher. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., October 2: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 9c asked. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $48.87; fu- 
ture, $49.12. Iron—Quiet, No. 2, f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50; Buffalo, 
$17.50; Alabama, $13.50. Lead—Steady ; 
spot New York, 4.50c; East St. Louis, 
4.35c. Zinc—Dull; East St. Louis spot and 
future, 4.75c. Antimony—Spot, 7.00@7.12c. 
Quicksilver—$66.00@67.00. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 

I shall never forget the terrors of my 
first sleet storm. I was working in a sec- 
tion which lies in a valley and, due to 
some phenomenal condition, it was al- 
ways the home of sleet storms in our dis- 
trict. While the storm might be general, 
the greatest damage was always caused 
in this valley which was where our heav- 
iest toll lines were located. 

These storms would usually start out 
as a rain, then freeze and load the wires 
—and a high wind would do the dirty 
work. Whenever it started to drizzle, 
during the winter, the old-timers would 
cock their weather eyes and state that we 
would be starting for the big town in 
the morning. 

I was working on a wire-stringing job 
out in the western part of the state when 
this first sleet storm of my career started 
as a rain and later turned to sleet. The 
call came to drop everything and catch 
the first train for the east, as the sleet 
was getting heavy and leads were starting 
to go down. We packed our few belong- 
ings and caught the train as directed, 
which landed us at our destination late 
at night. 

The next morning at daybreak we were 
herded together at a _ big livery stable 
where we loaded onto wagons to be trans- 
ported out on the line. At that early hour, 
men were coming in from all directions, 
and each had a bundle of line tools slung on 
his shoulder. 

Small gangs were started out to prop 
up crossarms and splice wire through tem- 
porarily, in an attempt to get as many 
circuits working as possible. Larger gangs 
followed later, making more permanent 
repairs. The main lead west out of town 
carried seven ten-pin crossarms on 35-foot 
poles and these were all down for miles. 
To restore service quickly on this® line, 
we laid a 25-pair lead-covered cable on the 
ground. 

On the smaller lead beyond the cable 
we propped up crossarms, tripod fashion, 
to get wires in the air and working. We 
did not have any loom emergency cable 
and very little twisted pair wire, so get- 
ting circuits back in service in those days 
was not nearly as easy or rapid as it is 
today. 

Living conditions were generally any- 


thing but pleasant and comfortable. Large 
gangs of men would crowd into small 
country hotels, and the overflow would 


be taken care of by friendly neighbors. 
Sometimes it was necessary that we stop 
at a farm house far from any town. In 
such cases, we would all pile into one 


large bed made on the floor or the hay- 
loft of the barn. After a day’s work on 
a sleet storm job, we were glad to flop 
any place and would sleep without ques- 
tion. 

At noon they would bring our lunch 
out on the job, and we would huddle 
around a smoky camp fire and eat it as 
best we could. They may talk of the hard- 
ships of the campaigners of the Indian 
wars, but these sleet storm fights in the 
early days were in themselves anything 
but a picnic. 

The poles would be coated with thick 
ice which, in many cases, had to be kicked 
off before we could get a spur into the 
wood for climbing. Wires with their 
coating were two inches or more in di- 
ameter and we had to break the ice off 
before we could pull it up in the clear 
and splice it. While we were repairing 
breaks in one span, new ones would de- 
velop a few spans down the line. 

Just as soon as we got everything in 
service again, we went back over the line, 
setting enough poles to hold things in the 
clear, and then we worked over it a third 
time, making everything permanent and 
installing additional storm guys. This re- 
quired a lot of time and it was generally 
late in the summer before we got every- 
thing shipshape again. And some of the 
uninformed claim that telephone rates 
have ever been too high! 

Anyone who has ever fought an old- 
time sleet storm will be in favor of toll 
cables and that they be placed underground 


if possible. I should not complain, though, 


for even if the work was hard, the 
weather cold, the food bad, the beds cold, 
and the pay poor, we rough-neck linemen 
managed to have a darn good time de- 
spite it all. 


National Fire Prevention Week, 
October 8-14, Inclusive. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! Ever since that event- 
ful night of October 8, 1871, when Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lantern and 
started the great Chicago fire, it has been 
a national custom to observe the week of 
October 8 as National Fire Prevention 
Week. 

Durin’ this week, people are urged to 
recognize the dangers of fire, and to learn 
how to prevent it. And it ’pears to me as 
though it is about time folks are wakin’ 
up and doin’ somethin’ to prevent the enor- 
mous property and death loss which is an- 
nually charged up to fires. 

Approximately 50,000 humans are burned 
to death each year! And the tragic part 
of it is that approximately 50 per cent of 
those who are burned to death are chil- 
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dren under ten years of age. In addition 
to this appalling sacrifice of human lives, 
nearly $500,000,000 worth of property js 
devoured annually by our enemy and also 
our good friend, fire. 

As most fires result either from care- 
lessness or from conditions which could 
easily have been avoided, we are safe in 
saying that “Fire” like other evils that 
bother us can be exterminated by the con- 
stant application of intelligent preventive 
measures. 

This mornin’ i am gonna give all of 
you a few pointers which I hope you will 
remember and observe at all times. Read 
them all and remember them, for they 
should keep you from having any costly 
fires. 

Aroun’ the telephone company buildings, 
observe these pointers: 

Refuse of all kinds should be placed in 
metal containers and removed daily. Never 
allow it to accumulate. 

Deposit oily waste and rags in metal 
cans equipped with self-closing covers. 

Excelsior and packing material ‘should 
be kept in metal containers, and these con- 
tainers should be provided with covers. 

Ashes should be placed in galvanized 
cans and removed from the building im- 
mediately. 

Paper, sweepings or other combustible 
material should never be placed in the 
same can with ashes. 

Gasoline or kerosene should never be 
used to start fires. 

Keep all combustible material away from 
radiators, steam or hot water pipes. 

Keep oily dust rags and oily mops in 
metal receptacles with closed, tight fitting, 
self closing lids. 

Clean out all basements, closets, attics 
and cable vaults, and keep them clean. 

Use only safety matches around the 


building. 
Do not smoke in operating and terminal 
rooms, storerooms, basements, attics, 


garages or cable vaults. 

Cleaning compounds containing benzine 
or gasoline should never be used. 

If it is necessary to keep gasoline 
around any of the company buildings, store 
it in a red safety can upon which the 
word “Gasoline,” is painted in large black 
letters. 

Inspect all flues and clean them once 4 
year. 

Cleanliness and orderly conditions are 
prime factors in the prevention of fires. 

Check up on all fire extinguishers and 
discover when they were last recharged. 

Carefully inspect all water-pail tanks. 
See that the pails are o.k. and the tank 
is full of water. 

Inspect sand pails and make sure that 
the sand has not caked. 
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Instruct all employes in the proper use 
of all fire-fighting equipment. 

Inspect all tarpaulins. 

I guess that’s about enuf for the build- 
ings, and now for the homes: 

Keep all matches in a closed metal box 
out of the children’s reach. 

Do not light a match to find things in 
a closet. Use a flashlight. 

Do not smoke in bed. 

Never stop up flue holes with paper or 
wood. 

Never replace fuses with pennies. 

Never install wiring yourself. 

Always watch electric devices. 
leave them unattended. 

Keep your stoves and furnaces from 
becoming overheated, by firing them 
sensibly. 

Make sure the furnace is shut off before 
you retire for the night. 

Have defective flues repaired at once. 

Buy a fire extinguisher for your home. 
Be prepared for an emergency. 

Get rid of all the rubbish around your 
home. 

The pointers under telephone buildings 
also can be applied to your own home, 
so observe them all. 

And I guess that about covers the sub- 
ject, an’ here’s hopin’ they’ll do some good. 
Do your part, buddies, to end needless 
fires by cleaning up the buildings and 
your homes. 

I'll amble on but I’ll be back again Sat- 
urday. So until then remember: “Fire 
can either be your servant or your enemy; 
it all depends on you.” 


Never 





Electric Timer of Telephone 
Laboratories Adjusts Watch. 


Jewelers may soon be using the slogan, 
“Have your watch regulated while you 
wait,” if they adopt the new electric watch 
timer developed by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The timer, which was demon- 
strated before the Horological Institute last 
May, permits any jeweler to regulate a 
watch to the maximum of its time-keeping 
eficiency in 10 minutes, compared to about 
10 days now required by jewelers to adjust 
watches properly. - The device is approxi- 
mately the size of a standard typewriter. 

When the watch is placed in a compart- 
ment of the timer, an image of the balance 
wheel is reflected on a mirror, permitting 
4 comparison of its speed with the speed 
of the flashes of light from a flashing lamp. 
By a very simple adjustment of the timer, 
the actual loss or gain in seconds per day 
made by the watch may be read directly 
Irom a dial on the timer. Readings are 
taken with the watch in four different po- 
‘tions so that it may be corrected for any 


Position in which the watch may be carried 
or used, 


The comparison of the speeds of the 


gs and lamp is made simple by the use 
of the stroboscopic principle. The lamp 
Huminat. 


S the spokes of the wheel only 
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during the flashes, and the speed of the 
flashing is such that during the intervals 
between flashes the wheel turns just about 
enough so that its second spoke occupies 
the position that its first spoke occupied at 
the time of the previous flash. Thus the 
wheel appears to stand still. 

If the watch is not quite in correct time, 
the wheel appears to move slowly in one 
direction or the other. The amount by 
which the watch is in error is found by 
adjusting the rate of the flashing lamp un- 
til the wheel appears to stand still. 

The motive power which drives the 
timer, and controls the rate at which the 
lamp flashes, is a current alternating at the 
rate of 100 cycles per second, transmitted 
over wires and furnished by the telephone 
company from a constant frequency genera- 
tor located in Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
The frequency of this current is accurate 
to one part in 10 million. 

With the timer it is perfectly possible to 
adjust any high-grade watch in good con- 
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dition in about 10 minutes’ time, although 
watches which are in poor running condi- 
tion should be observed over a 24-hour pe- 
riod. With such a device in his repair de- 
partment, no jeweler need keep a customer’s 
watch more than day for accurate adjust- 
ment. 

Telephone Cables in London Being 

Changed to New Subsidy. 

The British Post Office is changing the 
location of 100 cables, containing some- 
thing like 70,000 telephone wires. This has 
been rendered necessary by improvements 
being made to the Central London Railway 
at Chancery Lane, Holborn. A new sub- 
way has been provided for the cables, and 
their diversion will take nearly two years 
to complete, alternative routes being pro- 
vided meanwhile so as not to interrupt 
service. 

The cables are at present in a tube which 
was originally built 70 years ago for the 
pneumatic conveyance of parcels. 








Flashes and Plugs— News Briefs and Comments 


The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reported a net gain in telephones 
for the month of August. It was the first 
station gain since 1931. 

* * * 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. hired 400 ex- 
tra men to deliver the 800,000 new tele- 
phone directories distributed in Chicago 
early in September. 

* ok a 

Among the investments of the League of 
Nations, revealed at Geneva, Switzerland, 
September 18, was “$40,000 invested in the 
common stock of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Public Service Corp. of 
New Jersey, and Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York.” The rest of the league as- 
sets are in bonds. 

x * x 

Ex-President Hoover was a visitor at the 
Communications Building at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago and, like many others, 
listened in on the free long distance calls 
at the Bell exhibit. He dropped the ear 
receiver when a woman, who was tele- 
phoning to Philadelphia, was heard to say: 
“T am so thrilled; Mr. Hoover is listening 


in on this line.” 
ok * * 


The Southern: California Telephone Co. 
reports 511,966 telephone connections Aug- 
ust 1, an increase of 50 over July 1. 

xk ok 

An extension telephone in the Kappa 
Sorority house at Champaign, IIl., led to 
the arrest of a burglar who was ransack- 
ing the other rooms in the buildings. 

* * x 

Says the Cleveland Press: “Ohio Bell 
put back more telephones in August than 
it took out: first time this happened in 


more than two years. September shows 
another increase in the putbacks. An 
Akron woman ordered her telephone out 
because it had served its purpose—her hus- 
band got a job over it, just as the ad said 
he would.” 
Which looks like ingratitude. 
* * * 


In its “Ten Years Ago” column, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce tells of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. filing a suit to 
prevent the state commission from reduc- 
ing service rates. 

That was in 1923, and the case is still 
going on! 

x * * 

In its Chicago advertisements, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. lists among its services to the 
public “telephones to let the folks know 
you're coming.” 

 &. * 

Statisticians estimate the total national 
wealth of the United States at 367 billion 
dollars. Ten corporations are listed at over 
a billion each, including General Motors, 
U. S. Steel Co., American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

* * * 

Gross income of 103 telephone companies 
reporting to the I. C. C. for July was over 
3 millions less than in July, 1932, but 
the net showed a gain of nearly $2,600,000. 

Operating economies made possible the 
good showing. 

x * x 

The Ohio senate has passed a bill in- 
creasing the tax on gross earnings of 
telephone and gas companies 1 per cent. 
Companies with gross earnings under 
$100,000 were exempted. The house, how- 
ever, adjourned without endorsing the bill. 


























Personal Notes from the Field 





W. B. Stants, for years telephone man- 
ager at LaGrange, Ind., was recently pro- 
moted by the United Telephone Companies 
by being made manager of the Columbia 
City district as well as the LaGrange dis- 
trict. He succeeds P. J. Maloney, former 
manager at Columbia City, who received a 
federal appointment as national treasurer 
of the Home Loan Bank. 

Mr. Stants was manager of the La- 
Grange territory for the Interstate com- 
pany and earlier for the LaGrange County 
Telephone Co. 

Vincent M. Carroll, assistant to the 
president of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in charge of public relations, 
has been appointed a 
the company. 


vice-president of 


Mr. Carroll spent 13 years on newspa- 
pers in Sedalia, Springfield and Joplin, 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, the As- 
sociated Press, and finally the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He was director of per- 
sonnel and public relations for the La- 
Clede Gas Light Co. for three years be- 
fore being appointed to his present posi- 
tion six years ago to succeed W. J. O’Con- 
nor, now assistant to Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Harry Grove, a veteran of 34 years’ 
service in the telephone business in Car- 
lisle, Pa., was retired August 31. Mr. 
Grove, who was an employe in the plant 
department of the United Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, is the first person re- 
tired under the employes’ pension plan, 
adopted several years ago. 

May 1, 1899, Mr. Grove entered the 
telephone industry as a lineman for the 
newly-formed Southern Pennsylvania 
Telephone Co. He helped set the com- 
pany’s first telephone pole, and installed 
the first telephone, at the home of the 
company’s president, F. C. Bosler. Prior 
to joining the Southern Pennsylvania com- 
pany, Mr. Grove had worked nine years 
as a lineman for the Postal Telegraph Co. 
ir Cumberland County. 

Mr. Grove is the father of 16 children, 
ranging in age from 41 to 16 years. The 
names of the children in order of their 
birth are as follows: Charles, Walter, 
Viola, Ruth (deceased), Harry, Jr., James, 
Sara, Lila (Mrs. Schieriff), Russell, Min- 
nie (Mrs. Wickard), Edna (Mrs. Lind- 
say), Miles, Mary, Ray, Arthur and Rob- 
ert. There are nine grandchildren. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grove will observe their 43rd 
wedding anniversary in November. 

Harry, as he is known to most every- 
one in Carlisle and vicinity, served five 
years as chief of the Carlisle fire depart- 
ment. He is now serving his third term 
as president of the Good Will Hose Co. 


and is a past commander of the Knights 
of Malta. 

Harry S. Hanna, general commercial 
problems engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York City, 
for the past several months has been in 
attendance at the Bell System’s exhibit at 
A Century of Progress. As director of 
exhibits assisting Dr. S. P. Grace, execu- 

















Harry S. Hanna, General Commercial Prob-— 
lems Engineer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. As One of the Results 
from His Careful and Thorough Instruction 
of the Demonstrating Personnel of the 
Bell System Exhibit at A Century of 
Progress Many Commendation Have Been 
Received from All Parts of the Country 
as to the Manner in which the Operating 
Staff Meets and Treats Persons Visiting 
the Exhibit. 


tive representative of the A. T. & T. Co. 
in charge of the exhibit, Mr. Hanna gave 
special attention to training the exhibit’s 
demonstrating personnel, work for which 
he was especially qualified. 

The experience Mr. Hanna had in Ohio 
as telephone engineer of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission and later as general 
ccmmercial engineer of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and on the general staff of the 
A. T. & T. Co. has fitted him in a very 
special way to have a complete knowledge 
of public reactions and a sympathetic atti- 
tude towards telephone subscribers and the 
users of long distance service. 

Mr. Hanna, after 3% years in Ohio State 
University, entered the employ of the Ohio 
commission and later became its telephone 
engineer. In this work he came into inti- 
mate contact with all the telephone com- 
panies in Ohio. As general commercial 
engineer for the Ohio Bell company, his 
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natural ability of understanding and dealing 
with human nature in the many phases of 
it takes in a telephone company’s everyday 
business was quickly developed. This, with 
other qualifications, resulted in his transfer 
to the general staff of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in New York five 
years ago to assume his present position. 

In addition to being a carefully selected 
group of people from the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. and the long lines department 
of the A. T. & T. Co., all the members 
of the exhibit’s operating staff had the 
advantage of careful and thorough instruc- 
tion from Mr. Hanna. Many commenda- 
tions have been received, since the Fair 
opened in late May, of the exhibit and par- 
ticularly of the manner in which the oper- 
ating personnel is meeting and treating the 
public, the latter of which is a_ well- 
deserved tribute to the excellent work of 
Mr. Hanna. 

F. I. S. Hull, commercial superinten- 
dent of the Richmond district of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Vir- 
ginia during the past year, was recently 
appointed general manager of the Peters- 
burg Telephone Co., Petersburg, Va. He 
succeeds the late H. C. Lightfoot. 

Mr. Hull is a native of Richmond and 
entered the telephone business as a sales- 
man for the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. in Richmond in 1913. During 
the following year he was appointed chiei 
clerk in the business office. He later was 
appointed connecting company supervisor 
and in 1927 was made commercial engineer. 
Later in the same year he became commer- 
cial superintendent at Roanoke. 

Early in 1929 Mr. Hull resigned to be- 
come operating vice-president of the Clifton 
Forge-Waynesboro Mutual Telephone Co. 
He returned to the C. & P. organization 
in 1931 and was appointed commercial st- 
perintendent at Richmond in 1932. 

George C. Gephart, assistant to the 
president in charge of personnel of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., has beet 
elected treasurer of that company to suC- 
ceed R. A. Nickerson. Mr. Nickerson, 
who had been treasurer since 1919, has 
retired because of impaired health. 

Mr. Gephart has been with the South- 
western company since 1920, having suc 
cessively been executive assistant, general 
commercial supervisor, manager of the 
securities department, assistant treasurer. 
He became assistant to the president ™ 
charge of personnel October 1, 1927, which 
title and duties he will retain. 

Calvin P. Russell, secretary of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., has just completed his 28th yeat # 
a telephone man, all of his service being 
with the Lincoln company. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Federal Trade Body on Indiana- 
Illinois Telephone Co.’s Securities. 

The Federal Trade Commission at a 
hearing in Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 28 took up the question of an omission 
in the statements of the Indiana-IIlinois 
Telephone Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
After a brief discussion, the hearing was 
abandoned when counsel for the company 
agreed to furnish the missing data and to 
keep the proposed issue of securities in the 
amount of $542,000 off the market in the 
meantime. 

It was explained by the commission that 
the registrant had not submitted all the 
information required on the profit and loss 
statements of some of the companies it has 
acquired recently. 

The telephone company, a new Inde- 
pendent corporation, has been buying rural 
telephone companies in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. It filed a statement early 
in September, but later asked to amend it. 
The amendment was incomplete, however, 
and the Federal Trade Commission will not 
permit sale of the securities until. missing 
data are supplied. 





Illinois Bell Appeals Chicago Case 
to Federal Supreme Court. 

Federal Judges Will M. Sparks and 
James M. Wilkerson in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 2 entered an order allowing the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to appeal to the United 
States Supreme court from a decision 
which it won in the city of Chicago’s 
$25,000,000 telephone case. 

The city has filed a previous appeal, so 
as a result of this latest action both the 
city and the telephone company are appeal- 
ing from the same decree. This decree made 
permanent an injunction restraining the 
Illinois Commerce Commission from en- 
forcing certain reductions in coin-box rates 
in Chicago. The decree was entered last 
June by Judges Sparks, Wilkerson, and 
Evan A. Evans sitting as a special statu- 
tory court on utility rate cases. 

Although granted the relief sought, the 
telephone company objected to certain find- 
ings of fact in the decree relating to fair 
value of telephone property, reasonable op- 
erating expenses, and the fair rate of re- 
turn. The Illinois Bell company stated it 
did not wish to be bound by the special 
court's finding in future litigation. The 
company, in opposing the city’s appeal, also 
wishes to urge 25 alleged errors of the 
court. 

The issues which the company contends 
were erroneously decided by the court are 
also included in the city’s list of errors. 


The telephone company cites as an ex- 
ample of alleged errors that the court 
deducted for depreciation twice as much as 
it should have deducted, while the city con- 
tends that the deductions were from $4,700,- 
000 to $17,300,000 less than they should 
have been. The court deducted for depre- 
ciation 16 per cent for the years 1923 to 
1928 and 15 per cent thereafter. 

The special court allowed as proper 
operating expenses for the period 1923 to 
1931, $10,000,000 to cover compensation to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for rental of instruments and for financial, 
engineering, and other services. 

The Illinois Bell company claims that 
this amount is $4,000,000 less than it actu- 
ally paid to the A. T. & T., while the city 
contends that the $10,000,000 allowance was 
$6,000,000 too high. This excess, the city 
argues, represented payments to cover part 
of the cost of raising capital to buy stock 
in the Illinois Bell, and to develop inven- 
tions. 

The A. T. & T., according to the city, 
received $40,000,000 from moving picture 
talking inventions and gave the Illinois Bell 
company no credit for any portion. 

The city of Chicago, represented by At- 
torneys Benjamin F. Goldstein and George 
I. Haight, has moved to advance the date 
of the hearing on the appeal to January 15, 
and the United States Supreme Court will 
rule on this motion on October 9. 


Bay State Threat to Fine American 
Telephone Stockholders. 

An announcement at Boston on Septem- 
ber 27 by the Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Taxation stated that after November 1 
stockholders of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. residing in the Bay State 
will face a fine of $5 per day, provided they 
fail to pay the 6 per cent tax on dividends 
of that company assessed by an act of the 
recent legislature. The dividends to be 
taxed this year apply only to those paid 
by the American company on October 15, 
1932, and amount to 13% cents per share. 

For many years Massachusetts did not 
tax holders of American Telephone stock 
because the company paid a yearly lump 
sum into the state treasury; but this year 
the company refused to continue the prac- 
tice on the ground of discrimination against 
stockholders residing in other jurisdictions. 
Dividends on the stock of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. were also 
made taxable at the last session. 

Tax Commissioner Henry F. Long has 
obtained a list of New England company 
stockholders from the company, but the 
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American company refused to give the 
commissioner a list of its Massachusetts 
stockholders on the grounds that similar 
requests would be likely to follow from 
other states. Both companies notified their 
stockholders in Massachusetts of the new 
legislation. The legality of the American 
company’s right to withhold its stockhold- 
ers’ list may be considered in connection 
with the taxation of 1933 dividends. 


Georgia Independents Defend 
Rates Before Commission. 

Five Independent telephone companies 
operating in Georgia appeared before the 
Georgia Public Commission on 
Tuesday, September 19, to defend their 
rates. The companies, ordered to appear 
on that date, were: The Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., of West Point; the Statesboro 
Telephone Co., of Statesboro ; the Thomas- 
ton Telephone Co., of Thomaston; the 
Mutual Telephone Co., of 
and the Standard 
Clarksville. 

J. Smith Lanier, president of the Inter- 
state company, challenged the authority 
of the commission to reduce rates of an 
interstate company. He stated that his 
company operates on a “golden rule” basis 
and its last increase in rates was on a 
petition of the subscribers themselves when 
he was about to abandon service because 
of flood damage. 

J. L. Mathews, president of the States- 
boro company, testified before the com- 
mission that his subscribers had dropped 
from 785 in 1928 to 475 in 1933; and that 
the salaries of all employes had been cut 
because of decreased revenues. 

M. C. York, owner of the Standard 
company which operates in Clarkesville, 
Cornelia, Demorest, Habersham, Mt. Airy 
and Baldwin, told the commission that it 
could not give him any higher rates and 
his subscribers did not want any lower 
rates. The rates at present range from 
50 cents per month for rural telephones to 
$2.50 for business telephones. 

Mr. York testified that his subscribers 
told him if he got in trouble with the 
commission to “let them know.” He de- 
clared they are satisfied with present rates. 
In a few words he stated that he is not 
in the telephone business to make a big 
profit. In support of this, he declared 
that last year he earned only about $425, 
working every day as manager, lineman, 
truck driver and general handy man. 

Independent companies cited to appear 


Service 


Manchester ; 


Telephone Co., of 


before the commission on Wednesday, 
September 20, were: The Cairo Tele- 
phone Co., of Cairo; the Hawkinsville 
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EXPLAINING “Where to 






AS A GUIDE-POST 


FOR PROSPECTS 


Warsz TO BUY IT’’ Service advertising has a threefold 
purpose. One campaign, directed to the consumer, stresses the convenience of 
classified directory listings. Another, addressed to the manufacturer, illustrates how 
‘‘Where to Buy It’’ listings guide customers to his dealers. A third, directed to 


dealers, stresses the importance of local identification under ‘“branded’”’ products. 


The advertisement reproduced here is one of a series 
appearing in FORTUNE magazine and directed to the business executive. It drama- 


tizes his prospects’ problems and offers ‘‘Where to Buy It’’ Service as a solution. 


"This advertising should bear fruit in increased listings by 





business and a wider use of the classified directories by consumers. 
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Telephone Co., of Hawkinsviile; the 
Reynolds Telephone Co., of Reynolds; 
and the Walker County Telephone Co., of 
La Fayette. 

The investigation was concluded on Sep- 
tember 22 after an intermission of a day 
to hear a railroad case. Nine companies 
were given consideration on that day. 


Rehearing Before Minnesota Com- 
mission on Bell Handset Change. 
Charges made by the Northwestern Bell 

handset telephones 

should be discontinued after at least 18 

months of charging the 25-cent monthly 

fee. This statement was made on Septem- 
ber 25 before the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission as the state began 

to present its case for elimination of the 

charges. The assertion came from F. J. 

©’Brien, Rochester, who volunteered his 


Telephone Co. for 


services to represent the state. 

Previously the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany asked that the charge be allowed until 
it reached at least $5.97. The 18-month 
charge would total $4.50. 

The matter started several months ago 
when the commission issued an order re- 
quiring the company to eliminate the charge 
after it had been paid one year by a sub- 
scriber. The company requested a rehear- 
ing, which was granted. 

At the close of the hearing’ the telephone 
company was given 10 days to file a brief. 
filed, Mr. 
O’Brien will reply to legal questions. 


When the company brief is 


Rural Lines in Minnesota, Serving 
Three Subscribers, Abandoned. 


On September 27 the Minnesota Rail- 





road & Warehouse Commission granted the 
application of the Willow Creek Telephone 
Co. to abandon that portion of line No. 16 
out of Mapleton, Minn., from the village 
of Pemberton, to the Webb Farm and two 
stub lines. 

From the evidence presented at the hear- 
ing it was shown that the stub lines have 
no subscribers whatever and that only three 
subscribers are served by the main line. 
It was found that these subscribers can be 
served by other telephone lines in this 
community. No one appeared in opposition 
to the discontinuance of the lines, and the 
commission found that the public interest 
does not require the further maintenance 
of the lines. 


Part of So-called Sweezy Group of 
Companies Sold at Auction. 

Securities of several small Independent 
telephone companies in Michigan and Ohio, 
constituting the collateral securing the 
Utilities Service Co.’s $6,375,000 promis- 
sory notes were sold at auction on Septem- 
ber 28 in Jersey City, N. J., on a lump sum 
bid of $880,000 to the Bader Securities Co., 
60 Broad street, New York, a Delaware in- 
vestment trust. It was stated that the 
Bader company intends for the present to 
operate the properties. Included in the sale 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 9. 

1. Yes. When a request is received to 
reverse a report charge on a call, accept 
the request and enter “R col” in the “special 
instruction” space on the ticket. Make no 
exception to this rule even if the called 
station has previously refused to agree to 
the reversal of the message. Never try to 
secure the acceptance of a report charge 
by the called station unless the calling party 
specifically requests you to do so. 

2. Yes. Place the connection on an end 
pair of cords and supervise it very closely. 

3. See introduction to questions and 
answers. 

4. Not to exceed three minutes unless 
it is his desire to hold the line longer. 

5. No. 








was also the control of the Hilo Electric 
Light Co., Ltd., of Honolulu, Hawaii and 
the Hilo Gas Co. 

The sale was held on behalf of the 
Chase National Bank under order of the 
New York Supreme Court dated September 
14. A partial reorganization of the prop- 
erties formerly in the system was effected 
when holders of $5,000,000 first-lien bonds 
purchased at auction the stocks of com- 
panies securing their bonds and set up two 
new companies to continue the business. 

A committee representing $2,983,000 of 
debentures, which had contended that it 
had prior liens on the collateral sold on 
September 28, lost a decision on the mat- 
ter recently in the New York State Court 
of Appeals. 

The telephone properties sold, including 
the Bucyrus and Van Wert companies in 
Ohio, comprise a part of what was known 
as the Sweezy group. 


Approval Given Charges for Mis- 
cellaneous Service and Equipment 

Approval has been given by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to make a number of 
changes in rates and service of a miscel- 
laneous character, effective as of October 1. 

Hereafter the company will eliminate 
the charge of 25 cents a month for handset 
service in every case where the subscriber 
has paid the extra charge for 36 months. 
Where service of this type has been sus- 
pended for an interval, or at intervals, this 
fact will not break the 36 months contin- 
uity, but the period when the rate is 
eliminated will be extended beyond that 
time for as long a time as the service has 
been suspended. 

Where a subcriber, who has been paying 
the extra charge for a time, changes over 
te wall or deskset instruments and then back 
to the handset, the continuity will be re- 
garded as having been broken, and the 
36-month period shall begin as of the 
second order. 
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Where colored handsets are ordered there 
will be an installation charge of $12 to take 
care of future maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, but any changes in the location of 
the station thereafter will be made with- 
out charge. If a colored handset is left 
in a location by the user and there has been 
no removal of the station from the prem- 
ises, the installation charge shall be collected 
from a new user. 

The company now carries a charge of 
$2.00 a month amplifier equipment for the 
use of deaf persons unable to use ordinary 
stations. This is reduced to $1.75 a 
month. Where a deaf person desires to 
make use of an appliance consisting of 
a handset brought into use by the flip of a 
switch key—a new invention by a North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. employe—an 
additional charge of $1.00 a month will be 
made. This new invention makes the tele- 
phone usable by a largely increased num- 
ber of persons. 

The new schedule also contains a charge 
of 35 cents a month for a voice silencer, 
which can be attached to any station and 
which insures a completely confidential 
conversation by making the voice of the 
user inaudible to any person in the same 
room with the speaker. 

A number of minor changes are made in 
the schedules. One bell is allowed to each 
portable telephone, with a 25-cent a month 
extra charge for each additional bell. 
Rates are also changed with respect to 
jack, plug and head receiver rental charges 
of the company. 

Answering a demand for lower business 
rates a number of smaller-town exchanges, 
the company was allowed to offer in a 
number of these a two-party business serv- 
ice, with the usual differential between that 
and individual business service. In the 
area served by exchanges at Atlanta, 
Bertrand, Funk, Loomis and Holdrege, in 
Phelps county, a two-party business rate 
of $4.00 is established, with a rate of $3.00 
at Atlanta alone and $3.25 at Loomis alone; 
Brule and Ogallala, $3.75; with Brule 
alone $3.25; Crawford, $4.00; Elwood and 
Smithfield, $3.75, with Elwood alone, $3.25; 
Farnam, $3.25. 


Hearings Resumed in Bell’s Fight 
Against Lower Rates. 

Hearings were resumed on September 19 
in Columbia, S. C., before L. W. Perrin, 
of Spartanburg, special referee appointed 
to take testimony in the 20-per cent rate 
reduction case of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The hearings be- 
gan on August 15 and recessed on August 
25 until September 19. 

The witnesses appearing for the com- 
pany were: L. W. Hill, inventory and cost 
engineer; A. T. Hartfort, building engi- 
neer; and Ernest F. Brown, plant exten- 
sion engineer, all of Atlanta, Ga. ‘Their 
testimony centered around inventories, aP- 
praisals and valuation of the company’s 

(Please turn to page 28.) 
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WHAT 
ABOUT 
THE 
PINHOLE TEST? 


Does your tape show less than three pin- 








holes to a yard in a strong light? Can it meet 
rigorous tests for strength, adhesion, materi- 
als? In brief, is it the kind of tape that can be 
depended upon to stand up on the job... 
quality tape .. . tape from Graybar? Backed 


by over 64 years of reputation for quality. 


_/4@ GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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2 important 
new books for 
Telephone 
Engineers 





Rap 
I. Henney’s "sang 


RADIO 


‘NGINEERING 
ANDBOOK 


ENGINEERING fim 


Hewey 


HANDBOOK 


Prepared by a staff of 22 specialists under 








the editorship of KEITH HENNEY, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Electronics. 583 pages, 
| 414x7, 482 illustrations, $5.00. 


ROVIDES a thorough, authoritative reference manual for 
all engineers interested in technical radio and allied sub- 
jects. Thoroughly technical, with broad emphasis on design. 
Covers all fields and aspects of radio engineering, from fund- 
amentals to latest practical applications. Every section writ- 
ten by a specialist. Profusion of tables, charts, equations, dia- 
grams, etc., for newest tubes and circuits, television, aircraft 
radio, short wave, photocells, etc. 


} “Intensely practical, with theory relegated to the background 
| .. .the year’s ‘technical bible’ for those interested in technical 
| radio and allied branches.’’—Los Angeles Record. 


“Altogether one of the finest references for the radio engineer 
that we have ever seen.’’—Scientific American. 


2. COMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING 


EVERITT, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, The 
567 pages, 6x9, 336 illustrations, $5.00. 


By W. L. 
Ohio State University. 


Presents a thorough, fundamental training in communication 
engineering, new in treatment and angle of approach, and 
covering telegraph, telephone and radio activities. Empha- 
sizes broad, general principles essential to a well-balanced 
understanding of the problems and solutions peculiar to 
communication networks. Topics covered include network 
theory, resonance phenomena, treatment of long lines, filters, 
coupled circuits, and problems associated with vacuum tubes 
and measurements. 


“Should prove to be a valuable reference book for the en- 
gineer.’’—Proceedings of Institute of Radio Engineers. 
“One of the first books to treat the subject of communications 


as a whole and from a new viewpoint, without specialization 
in any one branch.’’—Radio Industries. 


See these books for 10 days on approval. 
Send this coupon. 






ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
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~ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 








' 
I Send me the books checked, for 10 days’ examination on ap- ! 
| | proval. Within 10 days of receipt I will pay for the books plus | 
| a few cents for postage and delivery, or return them postpaid | 
| | (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.’ 
| | [] Henney—Radio Engineering Handbook, $5.00 | 
| | [CL] Everett—Communication Engineering, $5.00. | 
| 
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New Switchboard at Villisca, lowa 


Common Battery Equipment, Installed by Villisca Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co., Furnishes Improved Service to Subscribers—Two-Position Switchboard 
Has Capacity of 800 Lines—History of Communications Growth in Villisca 


By F. B. Knefel, 


Sales Representative, Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 


Several thousand dollars have recently 


been spent in improvements by the Villisca 


Farmer’s Mutual Telephone Co. to give 
Villisca, Iowa, citizens modern telephone 
service. The heart of this new system is a 
Kellogg 6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard, 


which is making possible a number of serv- 
ice features heretofore unknown to Villisca 
The new equipment replaced 
a Kellogg magneto swftchboard that served 
the community for 21 years. 

Villisca is located in Montgomery county, 
in the of Iowa. The 
town was originally “laid out on paper” in 
1858 by the 
single person lived in it. 


subscribers. 


southwest corner 
3urlington Railroad before a 
However, a few 
years later it was settled and grew rapidly 
because of its ideal location on the railroad 
well two large The rich 
farming territory, for which it became a 
trade center, also aided its growth mate- 
rially. By 1869, a newspaper and several 
schools had been established. 

The first attempt to connect the rural 
district with Villisca was made by means 


as as rivers. 


of a telegraph line running northwest of 
town along the West Modaway River to 
the home of of the Here 
the rural folks came to place their calls to 
town. In 1899 the first telephone line was 
built southwest to Hawleyville, 
neighboring town, by three Villisca doctors 
as an aid to their practice. About this 
same time, the telegraph line was convert- 
ed to a telephone system. 


one settlers. 


lowa, a 


From then on, Villisca’s communication 
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Kellogg 6-800 Masterbuilt Switchboard Similar to the One Installed at Villisca, lowa.—New Power and Testing Equipment 





the Villisca Exchange. 

















Type of Masterphone Which Has 
Proved Popular at Villisca, lowa. The 
Company Officials Plan to Replace All 
Telephones in Villisca with Master- 
phones as Rapidly as Possible. 


system has grown steadily until today it 
includes 31 rural lines, 8 toll lines, and 220 
local The company is serving 450 
rural subscribers and 375 city subscribers, 


lines. 


an excellent showing considering that the 
town has a population of only 2,300. The 
entire company is owned by Villisca sub- 
scribers, and is one of the largest mutual 
organizations in the state. 

It was because its 2l-year old equipment 
been 


had outgrown 


that the company made plans to rebuild its 
entire system along modern lines. 
Therefore, the company management de- 
cided to install a common battery switch- 
board and auxiliary equipment. 

A modern switchboard, they learned, of- 
fered many economies and service features 
not available in old magneto equipment. 
Flexibility was an advantage needed due 
to their growing community. The two-po- 
sition board which has been installed pro- 
vides local subscribers with modern com- 
mon battery service, and rural subscribers 
with improved magneto service. It has full 
universal line and cord circuits. Each cord 
circuit is equipped with five-party, har- 
monic ringing keys. Local lines have lamp 
signals with full lamp multiple. Rural lines 
appear on drops and jacks, as do the toll 
lines. 

The switchboard has a capacity of 800 
lines. It makes selective ringing possible 
on party lines and enables the telephone 
user to signal Central by merely taking the 
receiver off the hook. Cranks, interrup- 
tions, loaded party lines with every tele- 
phone ringing when any one on the line is 
called, and crosstalk have 
from the local telephone service. 

Approximately 5,000 feet of new wire 
have been strung within the city limits. Em- 
ployes of the company have installed a new 
full metallic circuit in the business district 

Directors of the telephone company have 
signed a lease to maintain the telephone of- 
fice in its present location in the F. M. 
Dirrim building for a period of ten years 
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A Masterphone Handset Is a Part of the Testing Equipment. 
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The new switchboard is installed in the 
company’s present office on the second floor 
of the building. Partitions have been re- 
moved and the offices have been remodeled 
and re-arranged to provide better space 
facilities for the new switchboard. 


Kellogg Masterphones are offered to all 
patrons who wish to replace their conven- 
tional telephones with this new type in- 
strument. The wall type Masterphone is 
the most widely-used at Villisca. It con- 
sists of a regular Kellogg handset suspend- 
ed on a special hookswitch. Its steel cab- 
inet is standard. The handset is practically 
unbreakable. Transmission and reception 
are clean, clear-cut and loud. 

Among other important features of the 
new telephone system is a greatly-improved 
type of long distance telephone toll service. 
Through arrangements made with the Unit- 
ed Telephone & Communication Associa- 
tion, two copper toll lines have been strung 
from the Villisca Mutual Telephone Co.’s 
office to the Corning exchange of the asso- 
ciation, and a link-up with the nation-wide 
toll service has been made. 

A toll service has been offered for sev- 
eral months by the mutual telephone com- 
pany, but it will be greatly improved by 
the new arrangement. Users of the com- 
pany’s telephones, whether residents of city 
or rural communities, may converse with 
persons in any part of the United States 
and will be assured of prompt and efficient 
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service, according to officials of the tele- 
phone company. 

Among the men responsible for the se- 
lection of the new Masterbuilt equipment 
and the foresight leading up to improving 
the system, are these company officials: 
Omer Day, president; G. W. Baker, treas- 
urer; John Mullen, secretary, and E. H. 
Clayton, manager. 


New Two-Way Radio Telephone 
Tested on U.S. S. Macon. 

Dr. Carlton D. Haegis, an engineer of 
Camden, N. J., has developed a two-way 
radio telephone communication system 
which permits conversations between air- 
craft and land stations at a distance of 75 
miles without static interference. 

His device has just been installed on the 
U. S. S. Macon after extensive tests con- 
ducted from a laboratory at Maple Shade, 
N. J. Dr. Haegis said he expected to make 
deliveries of the equipment shortly to a 
number of land stations. He now is mak- 
ing the new two-way devices under contract 
with the army and navy. 

Dr. Haegis stressed the fact that his de- 
velopment did not eliminate static but that 
he accomplished the same thing by using 
frequencies in which short-wave static did 
not appear. The device operates on an 
ultra-high frequency of 52,500 kilocycles, 
which is equal to a wave length of five me- 
ters. The ordinary broadcasting stations of 
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today operate on frequencies of from 500 to 
1,500 kilocycles. The entire apparatus 


weighs less than 50 pounds, and the an- 
tennae installed in the Macon consists of 
a rod less than four feet long. 

It is said to be the intention of the Navy 
Department to install these sets in airports 
al! over the country so that weather reports 
may be obtained at any time regardless of 
air conditions. 

Lieutenant Howard Nixon Coulter, in 
charge of communications on the air- 
ship Macon, reported on September 13, that 
tests of the new “super-high frequency” 
two-way radio on the ship had been “very 
successful.” Telephone communications 
were maintained with Camden during the 
greater part of the cruise, when the ship 
was within a range of 60 miles of the 
ground station, he said. 


“S. O. S.” Telephones Installed in 
Passes in Swiss Alps. 

Where once the famed St. Bernard dogs 
were used to rescue travelers through the 
high passes of the Swiss Alps, prosaic tele- 
phones now stand ready to bring assistance. 
First placed by the Swiss Automobile Club 
last year, these emergency telephones 
proved so valuable that their installation is 
being further extended this year. 

The telephones contain a list of the tele- 
phone numbers of the nearest doctors, po- 
lice stations, and garages and repair shops. 
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No. 2 Handset Replacement Unit 


(OFree POTS have been replaced by perco- 


Are you offering an obsolete or modern telephone 
to prospective subscribers? | 


Much of the public's indifference to the value of 
the telephone is caused by the obsolete telephones | 
they are offered for use. | 


Show a prospective subscriber a telephone mod- 


ernized with a LEICH HANDSET and note the | 


To modernize a magneto telephone remove the | 
receiver, transmitter and arm. | 


Attach the saddle to the end of hooklever. Hang 
the handset on the saddle, connecting the two | 
short leads of the cord to the receiver terminals of 
the telephone and the two long leads to the trans- 
mitter wires on the lid. Attach the plate in place 
of the transmitter arm. 


No rewiring necessary 
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Batteries outlast others. Burgess 
Chrome-Formula stops electro- 
chemical action when current is 
not being drawn. Try Burgess 
Batteries and see what this means 
in yearly savings to you. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
property in the state of South Carolina. 
Mr. Perrin is héaring the rate case on 
a reference from the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court which the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission petitioned for a man- 
damus to force the Southern Bell company 
to make the 20-per cent reduction, esti- 
mated to total between $300,000 and $400,- 

000 annually. 

Robert M. Goodman, of Marietta, Ga., 
commercial engineer for the company, on 
September 21 said present rates are based 
upon “reasonable” values of service. Under 
direct examination by company counsel he 
presented a detailed picture of the results 
of the proposed 20 per cent slash in various 
localities. 

Fred J. Turner, of Charlotte, N. C., man- 
ager of the company for the Carolinas, and 
I. L. Woodruff, of Atlanta, assistant to the 
president, were on the stand on Septem- 
ber 22. 

Mr. Turner testified that the National 
Recovery act is costing the company $46,- 
000 additional in South Carolina for new 
employes and adjusted salaries. One-third 
of this amount is for employes and the 
remainder for adjustments, he said on 
cross-examination by Irvine F.  Belser, 
counsel for the electrical utilities division 
of the commission. 

During the course of questioning Mr. 
Turner on the joint ownership of lines by 
the Southern Bell and American Telephone 
& Telegraph companies, Attorney Belser 
served notice on E. D. Smith, general coun- 
sel for the Southern Bell, that he wanted in- 
formation on the amount of revenue accru- 
ing to each company from operation of 
these lines. 

Mr. Smith replied the information would 
be difficult to obtain, as the course of each 
message would have to be traced, but that 
an attempt would be made to secure it. 

Mr. Woodruff testified that the com- 
pany’s property in South Carolina should 
earn a fair rate of return, and gave its 
value as $9,450,000. Of this amount, $6,- 
500,000 is applied to exchange service. 





Mountain States Company in Utah 
Under Investigation. 

In a complaint filed by the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Utah on September 23 
on its own motion, the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was directed 
to lower its rates or show cause why it 
should not. It was ordered that a copy 
of the 26-paragraph complaint be served 
on the company and that matters com- 
plained of be satisfied within ten days or 
that the complaint be answered in writing 
within ten days after serving upon the 
company, following which a hearing will 
be held in the matter. 

The complaint made no specific demand 
for a general rate reduction, but asserted 
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that in certain cases the rates in effect are 
too high so far as they exceed a specific 
figure. In_ several 
charged that the company is making im- 


allegations, it was 


proper or excessive charges in setting up 
its rate base, both by charging against 
operations items which, it is alleged, are 
not properly so classified, and by setting 
up capital items which are excessive or 
should not be set up at all. 

The complaint, among other things, at- 
tacks the going value of the Utah proper- 
ties of the Mountain States company, which 
was given as $744,581 in the annual report 
of the company. 

Expenses in the commercial and traffic 
departments were claimed to be too high: 
fixed charges were challenged; extension 
charges criticized; certain rates were held 
unreasonable; and the company’s earnings 
declared excessive. 

The complaint charged that the com- 
pany at the present time is earning net 
revenues which exceed a fair return on its 
investment based on reproduction cost less 
accrued depreciation, in that the company’s 
net revenues for Utah for 1932 were 
$603,357 which is claimed to be in excess 
of a fair return on its investment in prop- 
erty used in service to the public. 

It was also alleged in the report that 
the charges for depreciation of plant and 
equipment are too high in that they ex- 
ceed 4 per cent of service value of depre- 
ciable property. 

Another complaint was 
whether the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. rendered service to its subsid- 
lary, the States company, to 
justify a charge of 1% per cent of the 
gross revenues. 


issue of the 


Mountain 


An investigation was like- 
wise to be made into the contract with the 
Western Electric Co. for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment. 

It was stated that the initiation of this 
case by the commission on its own motion 
was the result of several attacks made on 
the commission in the legislature and in 
various public forums. 





Right to Assess Utilities for Inves- 
tigation Costs, Questioned. 


The right of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission to engage special 


counsel to conduct utility rate prosecutions 
was contested as a violation of the stat- 
utes by J. F. Krizek, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
counsel for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
at a hearing held in Madison on Septem- 
ber 19. Mr. Krizek also questioned the 
commission’s right to assess utilities for 
fees paid economists in the telephone rate 
inquiry. 

The hearing on September 19 was called 
on a new order drafted by the commission 
setting forth the procedure it follows i 
assessing costs of utility investigations 
and of the general overhead of the com- 
mission against utilities. 

The order is said to differ from a pre 
vious order only in that it gives the pro- 
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cedure in detail, following two 


years Of experience on the part of the 


greater 


commission with assessments, and modifies 
the procedure to conform to a 1933 law 
preventing utilities from tying up com- 
mission funds. The requires pay- 
ments of assessments prior to litigation. 
If the fees are a reasonable and material 
they will be 


law 


part of the investigation, 
charged against the utility, Commissioner 

Fred S. Hunt, presiding, and Alvin C. 
Reis, counsel, declared. 

The fees of economists testified 
last vear were paid out of the state gen- 
eral fund appropriation to the commis- 
sion because the commission desired the 


commission 
who 


economists’ testimony as a general foun- 
dation for its work and not only with re- 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


gard to the 


rates. 


Nebraska Commissioners Disagree 
on Rural Rate Reduction. 

Railway Commissioner Bollen of Ne- 
braska is pressing for action on the part 
of his colleagues with respect to the order 
he recently wrote and submitted to them 
in which a reduction was ordered in rural 
rates in all exchanges of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. He insists that if the 
other two members do not agree with him 
they write an order setting out their views. 
The matter came up on an order issued by 
the commission on Mr. Bollen’s urgency 
that the company show cause why a reduc- 
tion order should not be issued. A dozen or 
more hearings were held. 

Chairman Randall says that so far as 
he is concerned no order will be issued, 
Mr. Bollen is merely playing 
politics. He cites as part proof that in 
a recent interview Mr. Bollen discussed 
the fact that the legislature had not au- 
fix electric 


and that 


thorized the commission to 
power rates and said that it was because 
the legislature would not trust the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Randall says that this is an implica- 
tion that is unwarranted by the facts, and 
cites which add to the 
duties and authority. His 
diagnosis is that Mr. Bollen, a democrat— 
issuance of orders which 
cannot possibly stand up in court—is em- 
ploying the prestige of his office to maneu- 
ver the 


two new laws 


commission’s 


by urging the 


two republican members of the 
commission into the position of defending 
the corporations. 

Commissioners Drake and Randall have 
definitely refused to sign the Northwestern 
Bell rural rate-reduction the 
ground that the record itself discloses that 


order, on 


the company is earning only a small per- 
centage on the undisputed value of its 
Property in the state, and that any order 
Would he futile, since it would be enjoined 


and would call for the expenditure of 


taxpayers’ money to defend an indefensible 
order, 


Commissioner Bollen does not challenge 


the record, but places his order on the 
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basis that value of the service is the con- 
trolling factor in the present economic 
situation, and that as the farmer cannot 
pay the existing rates, they should be re- 
duced to a _ point many of the 
farmers testified they would resume serv- 
ice if the rates were cut. He argues that 
value of the service is a factor in rate- 
making, and that its inclusion as a factor 
presupposes that there may be times when 
it is controlling. 

While Commissioner Drake went along 
with Commissioner Bollen in the case in- 
volving a rate reduction at Ord 
exchange of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co., he repeats that he did so 
in order to get a court ruling on value 
of service, and that he has not changed 
his mind to the effect that it is not a factor 
to be 


where 


the 


considered. Commissioner Randall 
takes the same position, and says that the 
courts have laid down a rate-mat:ing for- 
mula from which the commissions would be 
foolish to deviate. 

The telephone companies are signing up 
a great many farmers for renewal of 
service, and urge that the emergency, 
upon wich the citation to show ceuse why 
rates should reduced 
based, has passed very largely. Chairman 
Randall agrees with them in this matter. 


rural not be was 


West Virginia Properties Pur- 
chased by Chesapeake Bell. 

On August 31 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued an order approving the 
acquisition by the Chesapeake & Potomoc 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia of the 
telephone properties owned by J. Roy Wat- 
son and A. G. Hudkins and doing business 
as the Clay District Telephone Co., Har- 
rison-Doddridge Telephone Co., and Lewis- 
Upshur Telephone Co. The properties 
are located in Harrison, Doddridze, Lewis, 
Upshur and Marion counties, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The principal towns in West Virginia 
served by the three companies are Shinn- 
ston, Salem, West Union, Weston, Buckhan- 
non and Jane Lew. Their properties con- 
sist of 23 switchboards, serving 260 owned 
subscriber stations and 960 service stations 
(of which 116 stations are duplicated by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company ) and seven 
pole miles of toll lines. The Chesapeake 
& Potomac company maintains exchanges 
in all the towns named in competition with 
the smaller companies. 

The telephone service in the territory 
served by the three companies is said to 
have been unsatisfactory for years. Some 
subscribers have access to the Bell toll lines, 
while others do not have any toll connec- 
tions. The limited toll connections have 
resulted in unsatisfactory service to the 
public generally. In Shinnston, Weston, 
Buckhannon and Jane Lew, 24-hour service 
is furnished by the companies, but not in 
any other parts of the territory. The com- 
petitive situation at the six points, where 
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exchanges are maintained by both the small 
companies and the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company has been the cause of much an- 
noyance to telephone users, and the desire 
for a unification of service has been made 
apparent from time to time. 

Upon acquiring the properties, the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac company plans to develop 
the territory and to provide a service that 
will meet all reasonable requirements. All 

will have the Bell 
and will be furnished 24-hour 
The existing duplication of plant 
and facilities will be eliminated. It appears 
that the proposed acquisition will result in 
better local and long-distance service. 

On March 13, 1933, the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company contracted to purchase 
the telephone properties, free from all liens 
and encumbrances, for $18,000. At the time 
the contract was made the companies were 
constructing a new line, 1.5 miles long, and 
the applicant agreed, if this line were com- 
pleted before the transfer of the properties, 
to reimburse them for the construction cost 
250. This line 


subscribers 
toll lines, 


access to 


service. 


not exceeding has since 


been completed. 

An appraisal made by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company’s chief engineer finds the 
reproduction cost new of the properties to 
be $161,925, and less depreciation, $79,527. 
Seven exchanges, serving 320 subscriber 
stations and of an estimated value of $37,- 
148, are located in remote rural areas, and 
cannot be operated economically. 
ments have 


Arrange- 
transfer these 
properties for a nominal amount, to be op- 
erated on a connecting company basis, with 
with the lines of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac company for toll service. 

Property of the estimated value of $19,- 
341 will be retired from service, and the 
cost of removing the retired property is ex- 
pected to exceed its salvage value by $4,301. 
The reproduction cost new, less deprecia- 
tion of the property to be retained in serv- 
ice, is $23,038. Upon acquiring the proper- 
ties the applicant plans to expend $3,700 
for repairs and rearrangements, and $30,800 
for additions and betterments. 


been made to 


connections 


In 1932 operating revenues and operating 
expenses of the three companies were $16,- 


459 and $12,926, respectively. Included in 
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operating expenses are $1,176 for deprecia- 
tion and $180 taxes. Upon the acquisition 
of the properties the applicant will adopt 
the rates now in force, but after the con- 
solidation is completed there will be certain 
rate revisions to bring the rates in line with 
those charged by the applicant under like 
conditions. This will result in increases in 
some rates and decreases in others. Any 
rate changes will be subject to the approval 
of the West Virginia Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Nebraska Commission Not to Re- 
quire Monthly Reports. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has abandoned the idea of demanding 
monthly or quarterly reports by exchanges 
from all telephone companies operating two 
or more exchanges in the state, and re- 
cently issued an order dismissing from 
further consideration the question of peri- 
odical reports by exchanges from com- 
panies whose annual revenues are less than 
$50,000. 

At the insistence of Commissioner Bollen. 
who plans to later advance some new 
theories of rate-making, the commission 
directed that as to all companies having 
revenues in excess of that sum, the cause 
should be continued “for further investi- 
gation and for the purpose of entering 
a general order requiring such companies 
to report annually by separate exchanges: 
(a) plant investment, depreciation reserve, 
revenues and expenses, under accounts re- 
quired to be kept by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and where 
counts are common to 


such ac- 
two or more ex- 
changes, to apportion the same to each 
exchange upon some_ equitable _ basis. 
(b) net toll revenues apportioned to each 
exchange upon some equitable basis.” 

Monthly consolidated reports are now 
required of companies, and these are avail- 
able for public inspection. Commissioner 
Bollen says he wants reports available for 
the commission that give a perfect picture 
of what each exchange is doing in a 
financial way. He said that with these at 
hand to show complaining subscribers, rate 
complaints and troubles might be averted 
for the future. 
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It would also enable the commission, 
where rate cases come up, to have at hand 
the figures from which it must make its 
final decision without requiring the com- 
pany to supply them. The companies haye 
objected to supplying them because of the 
very considerable expense involved, and 
because of the infrequent use that would 
be made of them. 

Commissioner Bollen holds to the theory 
that each exchange ought to stand upon 
its own bottom, and that where the rates 
are insufficient to pay a return upon the 
investment, they should be increased. He 
says he does not believe that the present 
law relating to commissions on tolls was 
meant by the legislature to apply where 
the toll lines and the exchange are owned 
by the same company, but was intended to 
measure the payment where the exchange 
vas locally owned but was without toll 
lines. 

Because of that fact, he desires a study 
made of the costs of toll service to the end 
that the exchange may be credited with 
such share of the toll revenues as may 
be shown to be its due on that basis rather 
than on the arbitrary basis of 25 per cent 
commission credit on all incoming and out- 
going messages. This would reduce rates 
at some of the larger exchanges, which 
now make up the deficit in revenues due 
to insufficient rates at smaller exchanges, 
where the limit of payment ability has gov- 
erned rate schedules. 

The indications are that Mr. Bollen will 
not have the support of the two other 
commissioners, with whom he has come 
close to open breaks in recent weeks. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


I LLINOIs. 

September 20: Special permission grant- 
ed the Illinois Valley Telephone Co. and 
the Automatic Home Telephone Co. to 
publish on less than statutory notice, effec- 
tive October 1, 1933, modified collection 
rules extending the waiver of penalty 
charge assessed for failure to pay bills 
within a specified time, for the period 
October 1 to December 31, 1933. 

September 20: Special permission grant- 
ed the Wabash Telephone Co. to publish on 
less than statutory notice, effective Septem- 
ber 30, rate schedule I. C. C. No. 1, 2nd 
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revised sheet No. 5, applicable to Bloom- 
ington and Normal, extending the time in 
which no penalty shall be assessed on bills 
sot paid before the 15th of each month 
from September 30 to December 31, 1933. 
KANSAS. 

October 11: Hearing in Parker, Linn 
county, on complaint of C. L. Beals, presi- 
dent of the Parker Community Club, 
against M. B. Gourley and M. F. Cos- 
grove, receivers of the Kansas Telephone 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

October 16: Hearing resumed in Bos- 
ton on rate investigation of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 25: Rehearing on charges 
for handsets by Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 25: Hearing resumed on val- 
uation of St. Paul properties of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. with 
company presenting rebuttal testimony. 

September 27: Approval granted ap- 
plication of the Willow Creek Telephone 
Co. to abandon that portion of line No. 
16 out of Mapleton, from the village of 
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Pemberton, to the Webb Farm and two 
stub lines, one of which now serves three 
subscribers, and furnish telephone service 
through other facilities. 


MIssourl. 
September 28: Complaint dismissed of 
the Woodville Mutual Telephone Co. 


against The Western Telephone Corp. of 
Missouri. 

September 29: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Doniphan Telephone Co. for 
permission to abandon its telephone office 
and switchboard at Naylor, and for per- 
mission to care for its Naylor subscribers 
from its Neelyville exchange. 

NEBRASKA, 

October 3: Hearing on motion of Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue $34,000 stock to pay for 
exchange purchased at Platte Center, pre- 
viously denied by the commission, for re- 
hearing and modified order, argued and 
submitted. 

October 5: Hearing on complaint of 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. et al vs. 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. per- 
taining to reduction in switching rate 
charge and prorate share of toll charges; 
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continued on motion of Commissioner Bol- 
len, following failure of complainants to 
appear on the original date set, Septem- 
ber 28. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 2: Hearing in Madison in 
the inquiry into the relations between the 
Farmers New Era Telephone Co. and its 
affiliates. 

October 19: Hearings in Madison on 
practices and activities of the Common- 
wealth Electric Light Co. at Mt. Horeb 
and Darlington and also of the activities 
and practices of that company as lessee 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. and 
as lessor of the electrical utilities at Mt. 
Horeb and Darlington. 

W YoMING. 

October 26: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the state. The order 
to the company to appear at the hearing 
was issued on September 18 as a result 
of the company’s refusal of the commis- 
sion’s demand for reduced rates at Sheri- 
dan. The commission had recommended 
a reduction of approximately 20 per cent 
in the rates at Sheridan. 
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Construction. 

Spirir LAKE, lowA.—The completion 
here of a new semi-residential type ex- 
change building by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is another step forward in 
the $30,000 improvement program in the 
Spirit Lake territory. A garage is on the 


same lot. 
Miscellaneous. 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA—Affter a_ spirited 
campaign, the taxpayers of Ketchikan on 


September 26 voted 344 to 88, to bond the 
city up to $1,000,000 to buy and operate 
the electric, water and telephone utilities 
in the municipality. The enabling act 
passed by Congress requires approval by 
65 per cent of the taxpayers and the mar- 
gin in the election was more than 75 per 
cent. The taxpayers are about one-third 
of the regular number of voters. About 
800 telephones are operated by the Citi- 
zens Light, Power & Water Co. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. announced on October 4 that 
in the month of September Chicago tele- 
phone installations exceeded disconnections 
by 5,688. It was pointed out that while 
September normally is a month of increase, 
last year in September there was a loss of 
2,270 telephones in the city. The announce- 
ment also stated that in suburban and down- 
state towns in which the company operates, 
there was a gain of 1,065 telephones last 
month compared with a loss of 4,242 in 
September, 1932. This makes a total in- 
crease of 6,753 for the whole Illinois Bell 
territor 

Last month’s gains were the first of sub- 
stantial size in any month since May, 1930, 
when telephone losses began. This Sep- 
tember’: increases were spread fairly evenly 
throughout the month. 


— itt.—lIt has been announced that 

‘ss Christine Mertens, office secretary for 

the We ‘ern Illinois Telephone Co., was 

awarded first place in a recent letter writ- 

fan. st conducted by the Central West 
ic S 


rvice Co., of which the local tel- 


ephone company is a subsidiary. Her award 
was a pleasure trip to Omaha, Neb. 

PittsFIELD, ILt.—Four No. 8 steel toll 
wires belonging to the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., spanning the Mississippi river 
near Hannibal, Mo., were cut down re- 
cently by an airplane. The wires fell across 
the railroad tracks on the Missouri side 
and were cut to pieces by a train of cars. 
Special wire had to be ordered, causing 
some delay in restoring service. 

TROWBRIDGE, ILt.—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Trowbridge Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., F. Marion Kennedy, 
who for 30 years has served as chief 
switchboard operator, was re-employed. 
Mr. Kennedy was born devoid of sight. 
But his hearing is keen and his sense of 
touch and handling of the plugs of the 
switchboard is swift and sure. 

CLARKSVILLE, Iowa.—F. E. Newberry, 
manager of the local exchange of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for the past 34 
years, retired on August 31 on pension. 
His retirement was brought about due to ill 
health. Floyd Mann, of Cedar Falls, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Newberry. 

BAXTER SPRINGS, KANs.—Receivership 
and foreclosure proceedings were insti- 
tuted against the Kansas State Telephone 
Co., of Baxter Springs, by Williams & 
Elleman attorneys, of Columbus, Kans., on 
September 28. These proceedings were in- 
stituted in the district court on behalf of 
the bondholders protective committee on 
outstanding first mortgage bonds which are 
secured by the properties of this com- 
pany. Members of the bondholders pro- 
tective committee are: J. Alger Dake, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; E. L. Cline, La Porte, Ind. ; 
and W. J. Walsh, Chicago, Ill. The com- 
pany operates about 1,700 telephones from 
four exchanges. It is a subsidiary of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 

Detroir, Micu.—The Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. reports a net gain of 641 
stations during the first week of Septem- 
ber, the first gain to be shown for over two 





years. For August the net loss in sta- 


tions was 2,674 and for July, 5,631. 

Bryan, Outo.—P. D. Chrisman has filed 
a suit against the Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. asking for damages in the svin 
of $10,000 as a result of the cmission of the 
name of the Chrisman Garage from the 
latest telephone directory. He declared 
that he depended on the telephone for a 
large part of his business. 

DALLAS, TEXAs.—Edwin C. Limbocker, 
lease supervisor for the state of Texas for 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., re- 
tired on September 1 after 34 years’ serv- 
ice in the telephone field. 

Mr. Limbocker came to Dallas 30 years 
ago as chief clerk to Plant Superintendent 
Ben H. Johnston, under whose supervision 
the foundation of all the major construc- 
tion of Bell telephone system of Texas and 
Arkansas was planned and completed. Mr. 
Limbocker was in turn chief clerk to A. B. 
Elias, now president of the Southwestern 
Bell company; W. F. Schregardus, present 
general plant supervisor for the Southwest 
Telephone Co.; O. W. Ficklin, who now 
serves as general plant manager of the 
Southwestern Bell company for five states; 
L. W. Howell and F. W. Yensen. 

When Mr. Limbocker came to Dallas, 
there were two telephone exchanges serv- 
ing 4,500 telephones as compared with 11 
exchanges serving about 60,000 telephones. 

For six years, Mr. Limbocker was secre- 
tary of the Lone Star Chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. 

Ketso, WAsH.—George M. Ankers, Se- 
attle, has been appointed manager of the 
Home Telephone Co. of Castle Rock. He 
is now active in his new position. 

FREMONT, Wis.—Telegraph service has 
been added to the services furnished by the 
Weyauwega-Fremont Telephone Co. 

MILWAUKEE, W1S.—The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. reports a net gain of 1,000 sta- 
tions for the first 20 days of September. 
August was the first month in a year and 
a half to show an increase in installations. 
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